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THE SLAVE TRAGEDY AT CINCINNATI. 
BY MARY A, LIVERMORE. 
{Margaret Garner, a slave mother, with five chil- 
dren, had eseaped from slavery in 1856, and had 
reached Cincinnati, Ohio, where she was arrested 
under the “Fugitive Slave Law,” and, in spite of the 
pleas of Lucy Stone and her lawyer, John Joliffe, 
Esq., Was remanded to the custody of her master, who 
was waiting in the court-room, with a strong force. 
Before Margaret was captured, she caught up a knife, 
lying on the table, and stabbed her baby, with the in- 
tent to kill all her children, All the 
they were returned to slavery. ‘This was the occasion 


same, she and 


of the following poem, which was written five years 

before the war; and so the last verse seems prophetic : | 

Bright the Sabbath morn is shining through the clear 
and frosty air, 

Solemniy the bells are calling to the house of praise 
and prayer; 

And with hearts devout and holy, many thither wend 
their way, 

To renew to God their pledges ;—but I cannot go to- 
day. 

For my soul is sick and saddened with that fearful 
tale of woe, 

Which has blanched the cheeks of mothers to the 
whiteness of the snow; 

And my thoughts are wandering ever where the prison 
walls surround 

The parents and their children, in hopeless bondage 
bound. 


Oh, thou maddened, 
hunter's toils ensnared 

Thee and thy brood of nestlings, till thy anguished 
spirit dared 

Send to God, unealled, one darling life that round 
thine own did twine— 

Worthy of a Spartan mother was that fearful deed of 
thine! 


mother, frenzied, when the 


Worthy of the Roman father, who sheathed deep his 
flashing knife 

Ip the bosom of Virginia, in the current of her life! 

Who, rather than his benuteous child should live a 
tyrant’s slave, , 

Opened the way to freedom through the portals of the 
grave! 

Well I know, no stronger yearnivg than a mother’s 
love can be— 

I could do and dare forever for the babe upon my knec! 

And I feel no deeper sorrow, could the light of life 
eclipse, 

Than to see death's shadows settle on its brow and 
faded lips. 

Yet (oh, God of Heaven, forgive me!) baby sitting on 
my knee, 

I could close thy blue eyes calmly, smiling now so 
sweet on me! 

Ay, my hand could ope the casket, and thy precious 
soul set free: 

Better for thee death and Heaven than a life of slavery! 

And before the Judge Eternal, this should be my an- 
guished plea: 

“They would rob my child of Manhood, so, uncalled, 
I sent it Thee! 

Tlope, and Love, and Joy, and Knowledge, and her 
every right they crave ; 

So I gave her what they left her—her inheritance—the 
grave!” 

And the Lord would judge between us, oh ye men of 
stony heart! 

Even ’gainst the strong and mighty, for the weak He 
taketh part; 

Think, ye hunters of His children, bowed beneath 
your iron rod, 

With your heel upon their heart-pulse, this ye do unto 
your God! 

But the day of vengeance cometh—IIe will set His 
people free, 

Though Ue lead them like His Israel, through a red 
and bloody sea; 

For the tears and gore of bondmen, staining deep the 
frighted sod, 

And the wailing ery of millions riseth daily up to God! 

Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1856. 
eo — 


WORKING GIRLS IN BOSTON. 


Those who annually remonstrate against 
Woman Suffrage —and those half-way 
Christians of the intermediate class, ladies 
who are willing to do men’s-work them- 
selves but are unwilling that any other 
woman should do it—seldom recognize 
how the successive steps in woman's prog- 
ress have been anticipated by those whom 
they cail “professional agitators.” In read- 
ing the exhaustive report just issued by 
Colonel C. D. Wright on the ‘The Work- 
ing Girls of Boston” (Report of Statistics 
of Labor, 1884) I reeall the committee ap- 
pointed at the National Woman's Rights 
Convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1853, to obtain precisely such information 
as Colonel Wright has given. The work 
was attempted by a committee of which 
Lueretia Mott was chairman and I myself 
secretary, the other members being Wend- 
ell Phillips, Ernestine L. Rose, and Lucy 
Stone; we issued circulars far and wide 





BOSTON, 


and obtained a large amount of informa- 
tion as to the comparatively limited indus- 
tries of women in those days and the con- 
dition of working women. But it cost an 
immense amount of labor and the work 
grew on our hands without time to com- 
plete or money to print it; so it ended in 
various piecemeal publications, and in a 
work very valuable in its day, the “*Cyclo- 
pedia of the Employments of American 
Women,” by Virginia Penny, which was 
based partly on our labors, reinforced by 
still greater ones of her own. What would 
we not have given, in those days for any- 
thing so admirable as this Massachusetts 
official report! 

There were in Boston, according to the 
Census of 1880. 362.839 residents, of whom 
190,571— more than half—were women and 
girls. The number of persons reported as 
engaged in all occupations, in that year 
was 149,194; of whom 38.881 were women, 
Of these about 20,000, in round numbers, 
were engaged in other employments than 
domestic service; and these twenty thou- 
sund constitute, according to Colonel 
Wright, the working girls of Boston. The 
effort of the bureau was to get at the per- 
sonal history of a thousand of these, in 
order to take them as a sample of the 
whole; and the statistics actually obtained 
relate to 1032, ‘a number amply sufficient 
for the scientitic purposes of the investiga- 
tion’ as the report claims. The claim 
would be just if we could feel quite sure 
that the thousand reported are a fair aver- 
age of the whole. On this point the report 
might well have been a little more speci- 
fic. It tells us that the names of girls in 
different employments were obtained dur- 
ing the day and lists then given to the 
agents who called upon them in the even- 
ing. But the question inevitably suggests 
itself whether the names most readily ob- 
tained would not be likely to be those em- 
ployed in the larger and better paid estab- 
lishments, where the statisties would be a 
little more favorable than in the average 
of cases. Assuming however that these 
thousand women really represent ade- 
quately the twenty thousand—and there is 
no actual reason for doubting it—the an- 
alysis of their condition is most admirably 
and thorcughly worked out. 

The facts given are classified under six 
heads; (1) Social Condition, (2) Oceupa- 
tions and Places, (3) Hours of Labor, (4) 
Physical and Sanitary Condition, (5) Econ- 
omie Condition, (6) Moral Condition. It 
appears that out of 1032, the large major- 
ity, 594 live at home with their parents, 65 
with relatives, 18 with husbands, 1 with a 
friend, while 31 keep house for themselves. 
Of those not keeping house 155 live in lodg- 
ing houses, taking their meals elsewhere, 
116 at boarding houses, 52 with private 
tamilies. This shows at a glance domestic 
conditions far more favorable than would 
have been supposed, and gives a better 
guarantee for health, comfort and virtue 
than would have been imagined. It also 
explains what has puzzled many, the pos- 
sibility of self-support on such meagre 
wages. 880 of the 1032—more than 85 per 
cent—do their own housework and sewing, 
wholly or in part, so that Col. Wright 
thinks the “home character” of the Work- 
ing girls clearly established. 

Of these 1032 young women 603 were 
born in Massachusetts, 146 elsewhere in the 
U.S.. 146 in Europe and 137 in Canada, &e., 
the overwhelming majority being. Ameri- 
eans. But when we look at parentage we 
find that 784 fathers and 779 mothers were 
foreigners, so that more than three quar- 
ters of the working girls in Boston are of 
foreign parentage on one side or both. 
940 are under 35 years of age and 957 be- 
gan their work at 22 years or under. ‘Their 
average age at beginning work was under 
17 and is now under 25; they have been at 
work on an average, 8 years: and have 
been more than 5 years in their present oc- 
cupation, which shows greater steadiness 
than most persons would have supposed. 
Most of them begin work between 7 and 8 
A. M. and close by six. 92 work more than 
ten hours a day and 89 more than the legal 
60 hours per week. ‘Three-quarters have 
an hour allowed for dinner, which is more 
than I should have supposed ; and only 233 
had vacations last year, which is less than I 
should have supposed. One reports having 
worked 14 years without a vacation of any 
kind. 952 out of the 1082 report their health 
in their present occupation as good; but it 
must be remembered that those who are 
working for wages have a strong induce- 
ment to rate themselves as in good health 
until they break down. There is much 
complaint of climbing stairs and of exces- 
sive standing. 
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We come to earnings. The average 
weekly earnings of these girls are $6.03; 
these being less than the average earnings 
under the same circumstances outside of 
Boston, and more than in other countries. 
921 out of the 1032 earn less than 810 per 
week. 331 earn less than $5 during actual 
working time. 881 receive no assistance 
at all from friends. 17 earn over $650 per 
year and one over $1000; but from $100 
to $400 is the range of nearly all. The 
part of the report on which Col. Wright 
has evidently dwelt the most and which 
is written most con amore is his account 
—which amounts to a vindication—of 
the moral condition of the working girls 
of Boston. Heis thoroughly satisfied that 
they ‘are, as a rule, living in a moral at- 
mosphere, so far as their homes are con- 
cerned; that they are not corrupted by 
their employers, and that their employers 
do not seek to corrupt them. All such 
statements originate in the idea that girls 
cannot dress well with the small wages 
they receive, unless they lead immoral 
lives in which they receive pecuniary assis- 
tance.” Although this is a matter less 
within the reach of statisties, yet the state- 
ments of the report are very strong. One 
cannot help wishing that it were possible 
to go more into detail than Colonel Wright 
has done, in one direction. His argument 
to show the folly of supposing that the 
working girls of Boston number among 
them any considerable portion of prosti- 
tutes is conclusive: but, afterall, this is not 
the point touched by the unjust suspicjon 
to which he alludes. That never goes far- 
ther than to intimate that in some, per- 
haps in many eases, girls poorly paid may 
be more easily tempted, on that account, 
to form an unlawful relation with some 
one man; the sort of suspicion that exists 
inafar greater degree in regard to the 
humbler class of actresses and ballet-girls. 
It is also to be regretted that the report 
tells us so little of these last classes, to 
whom we have noticed no references. 
Whence come the hosts of young girls 
recruited so easily for all spectacular melo- 
dramas? 
the stage alone; and if they are not work- 
ing girls, who are they? The popular im- 
pression is that they are working girls who 
vary the monotony of their lives, as col- 
lege students sometimes do, by going on 
the stage as cheap supernumeraries. <A 
note in the report on this point would have 
been vaiuable. 

Incidentally, Colonel Wright has ob- 
tained some facts of real value on ‘the so- 
cial evil.” Causing to be questioned 170 
inmates of houses of ill-repute as to their 
former lives, 59 testified that they were led 
to that life by choice,—muainly for love of 
dress and ease—49 through seduction, 26 
by poor pay and hard work, 17 by ill-treat- 
ment at home, while 22 declined to answer. 
As to previous occupation, 60 came from 
housework, table, or hotel life; 32 from 
textile factories; 19 had been dressmakers, 
se:unstresses, or tailoresses; 5 had been 
saleswomen; while 18 had had ‘various 
occupations,” and 30 no occupation at all. 
These statements ‘‘do not prove unfavora- 
ble to working girls,” and the general con- 
clusion of the report is, that “they come 
out of the investigation with as good a 
name as that which can attach to any oth- 
er class.” The whole report—of which I 
have given but the briefest summary—is 
of the very greatest value and is one of 
those admirably prepared public docu- 
ments which do such credit to Massachu- 
setts. 7. W. B 

sbiiae 


STAND BY MORAL PRINCIPLE. 





Editors Woman's Journai : 

lam not much disposed to express an 
opinion upon politics in public, but the re- 
cent address of Mrs. Stanton and its en- 
dorsement by Mrs. Livermore seem to 
make it imperative upon advocates of wom- 
an suffrage to define their position, as far 
as possible, in regard to the present politi- 
eal situation. It is always well to turna 
deprivation into a privilege, by holding 
aloof from mere party issues, while we 
have not the power and responsibility of a 
vote. He who must act must often accept 
a compromise between his highest ideal 
and the necessities of the hour; while the 
thinker may ever uphold the pure moral 
standard by which all things should be 
measured, even if conduct cannot always 
be fully in accordance with it. Every 
one whose right to vote is acknowledged, 
should use that right according to his best 
judgment; but the non-voter is not obliged 
to take sides wholly with any party. 

The great interest of the present cam- 
paign to us as women lies in the fact that 


They cannot make a living off 
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moral issues are prominent, and every 
party is obliged to meet the question of 
the character of its candidate rather than 
of any great measures of public policy. 

The objection to Mr. Blaine is that he 
stvod before the country, previous to his 
nomination as well as now, charged with 
complicity in political practices which at 
least were very questionable; and that, in 
nominating and electing him. the esteem 
for public virtue is lowered. ‘here is 
nothing in the platform of the party—un- 
less it be the civil service plank—to offset 
this evil. 

Gov. Cleveland's public reputation as a 
magistrate is acknowledged to be good. 
But since his nomination grave charges of 
a personal nature have brought 
against him, and to a certain extent are ac- 
knowledged by his friends. his brings 
up the very serious question—how far bad 
private character unfits a man for publie 
service. It cannot be settled by a word. 
If all men were either wholly bad or wholly 
good, it might be so settled, but such is 
rarely the case. If the country were in 
peril of invasion, we should not hesitate to 
accept the services of the engineer, or the 
general, or the soldier even, if they had 
been dishonest in their private dealings, or 
unchaste in their lives, while the soldier 
who slept on his post, or the officer who be- 
trayed his country, would deserve severe 
punishment and immediate discharge. 

But we would not put such men in the 
pulpit, or on the School Committee, or as 
teachers in our schools, because the office 
is not one of material service merely, but 
of honor and influence, and by putting an 
immoral man into such a position, we les- 
sen the respect for integrity and virtue. 
The office of President is not merely one 
of executive service, but of honor, and, I 
think we are treacherous to the cause of 
virtue if we put in that high position a 
man whose example we cannot hold up as 
worthy of our young men to follow. 


been 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. FRANCES HopGson Burnett is 
at Swampscott. 

Mrs. 8. E. FRANKLIN is a successful 
grower and dealer in floral plants at An- 
derson, Ind. 

Mrs. HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) has had 
the misfortune to break a limb, but is re- 
covering. 

Mrs. JULIA NOYES STICKNEY read an 
“Ode to Justice” at the Unitarian meeting 
at Weirs, N. H. 

Mrs. MARY CLEMMER Hvupson is ill 
with malarial and nervous prostration, and 
her physician forbids her writing at pres- 
ent. 

Miss IpA ANDRUS, daughter of Rey. Dr. 
Andrus, is instructor of elocution in the Lo- 
gan College for Women, at Russellville, 
Ky. 

Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER has been en- 
gaged in the woman suffrage and temper- 
ance work ip Minneseta during the past 
year. 

Miss LACEY, the enrolling clerk of the 
Iowa Legislature, has obtained a situation 
in the patent office, Washington, at $720 
per annum. 

Mrs. Lizzie Jounson, of Paris, Texas, 
the corresponding secretary of the W. C. 
T. U., has given a silver cup to that organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Jutta A. DARLING, of Chicago, has 
just finished the portraits of Gen. Dodge 
and Gov. Clarke, and presented to Gov. 
Sherman, of Iowa, who ordered them for 
the reception room in the new eapitol. 

Miss JENNIE HANFORD, of Vinton, has 
been elected to a Professorship of Greek 
and Latin in Des Moines University, at 
Des Moines. She graduated at the State 
University,at the late commencement, with 
very high honors. 

BARONESS ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD 
has placed £1,500 in Miss Leigh's hands 





There remains the plea which Mr. Hig- 
ginson makes so ably. that Goy. Cleveland 
is not a man of evil life, but one who, hav- 
ing been tempted into sin in his youth, has 
confessed, repented, reformed, and is now 
living a pure and upright life without deny- 
ing the past. If this can be proved, must 
we not accept it as a manly and upright at- 
titude? But the proof is difficult, and it is 
therefore unfortunate that a candidate 
should have a doubtful record. 

Of the other parties, I will not stay 
to speak—as they are not likely to carry 
much weight. I could not endorse the 
platform of any one as satisfactory. Un- 
der these circumstances, | regret exceed- 
ingly that our Independent friends did not 
give up the idea of carrying the present 
election, and nominate a man who would 
fully represent the highest moral aims and 
the most patriotic interests of the country, 
and so unite the best of all parties on the 
real issues of importance, leaving minor 
questions of expediency to local elections. 
I think they would have thus exerted a 
moral influence which would have told far 
more in their future than the defeat of one 
obnoxious candidate by another who is 
doubtful. 

I cannot, therefore, with all my grati- 
tude and respect for what the party has 
done, echo Mrs. Livermore’s words— 
“Stand by the Republican party,” nor can 
I feel confident that the nominee of the 
Democratic party can so overcome the 
charges against himself and the record of 
his party as to lead the country to a higher 
moral plane in politics. ‘Therefore, the 
position of women, it seems to me, should 
be to stand for the highest moral princi- 
ples regardless of party, and work for the 
future rather than attempt to help in de- 


ciding the present election by their influ. | 


ence. a. Dh. oO 
Jamaica Plain, Aug. 14, 1884. 
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PATENTS TAKEN BY WOMEN. 


The following patents were issued to 
women during the week ending August 5 
1884. 

Anna I. Fenno, Chicago, bed-gown for 
the sick. 

Agues L. Franklin, Frankfort, Ky., cuff- 
retainer. 

Phebe R. Lamborn, West Liberty, Iowa, 
fly-screen door-attachment. 

Sally M. Leary, Milwaukee, Wis., cover- 
ing fabrics with loops of yarn. 
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Those who order leaflets sent by mail 
must send postage for thesame. They are 
offered at their cost without including post- 
age, which must be paid by those who 
buy them. L. 3. 


| for the purpose of erecting a school in 
| memory of her mother, the late Baroness 
| Lionel de Rothschild, in connection with 
the English orphanage at Neuilly, near 
Paris, the gift of the late M. Galignani. 

Mrs. HARRISON tells the story of the as- 
sociated artists, in a particularly entertain- 
ing article in the August Harper. It is 
pleasant to be reminded how greatly the 
work of the association adds to the indus- 
trial opportunities of women, and to the 
store of beauty in the world. 

Mrs. CALHOUN and Mrs. Hinps, of Port 
Townsend, Washington Territory. are men- 
tioned in connection with nominations for 
the City Council of that place. ‘The Argus 
says they are ‘house-holding citizens, and 
representative ladies in point of intelli- 
gence.” 

SARAH CLAY BENNETT comments with 
just severity on the young preachers who 
have had their education mainly by the 
help of women; and who then stand in 
churches which women have helped to 
build, and tell them to keep silence in the 
churches, while they urge Christian wom- 
| en to go and preach the gospel to the hea- 
then. 
| FRANCES E. WILLARD, when about sevy- 
enteen years old, took a prize offered by 
the Illinois Agricultural Society for the 
best essay on ‘*The Embellishment of a 
Country Home.” It was a silvercup. Miss 
Willard says: ‘‘How proud and grateful I 
was when that prize came tome. I think 
I shall never—in this life—know another 
moment quite so full of fresh, upspring- 
ing joy.” That cup she now gives to the 
W. F.C. 0. 

Mrs. 8. C. VOGL writes from Willow- 
Brook Farm, Oxford, Me.:—I am _ board- 
| ing at a most congenial place. The farm 
| of over 300 acres is run by two sisters, who 
| inherited it a year or two ago. One of 
| them has been for years a teacher in Dr. 
Gannett’s school. They can paint beauti- 
fully and sell their pictures, play the 
piano, make butter and cheese, embroider, 
; read Greek, French, and Latin, do deli- 
| cious cooking for fifteen, keep posted on 
| new books and on the daily news, oversee 
their hired men, know the qualities of the 
soil and the raising of stock,—in fact, do 
the double duties of housekeepers and bus- 
iness managers. ‘They keep their farm in 
tip-top order, quite a contrast to the farm 
at which I recently boarded, which was 
run by an ignorant, opinionative farmer, 
in disorderly fashion, while this une is eul- 
tivated by educated girls who use their 
brains to help their hands. Board is only 
five dollars a week, and we enjoy excellent 
beds and a bountiful table, requirements for 
summer comfort not attainable at most 
farmhouses. 
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GERMANY REVISITED. 


BADENWEILER, BADEN, JULY 17, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My European tour has thus far been so 
pleasant, its impressions have been so va- 
ried and so interesting, that I dare not with- 
hold them from my dear friends who read 
the JOURNAL. 

I bade good-by to my dear ones at home 
on the 21st of June. The weather was fine 
from the first day to the last, and our ma- 
jestic steamer, ‘‘Westernland,” moved 
smoothly along. Nostorm; no rain. A 
bright sun and refreshing breezes kept up 
our spirits. Prof. Braman, of New York, 
a fine elderly gentleman, sat next me at 
the table, and his intelligent conversation 
was an unexpected pleasure. We differed 
on woman suffrage. He acknowledged the 
force of my arguments, but his sentiments 
were against it. He appeared to me like 
many other good men who are unwilling 
to alter their views for the rest of their 
lives. 

On our arrival at Antwerp everybody 
was busy with his baggage, and I with 
mine. I was feeling very lonely, when a 
gentleman stepped up, asking if I was Mrs. 
Neymann. I had been introduced to him 
through a friend in New York, and his 
coming was greeted with joy. Europeans 
have not yet adopted our easy and con- 
venient system of checking and forward- 
ing trunks. Every one has to be weighed. 
and only fifty pounds are free, so that the 
freight is often more than the railroad 
ticket. 

We arrived at Antwerp the 2nd of July, 
a very hot day. and I felt as if [ had enter- 
ed a bake-oven. The cars are inferior to 
ours; they have no ventilation, but one 
narrow window on each side, and the air 
on hot days is almost stifling. Those who 
take long journeys make use of the night 
trains, and as our American sleepers have 
been introduced since the last seven years, 
these trains offer much comfort. After 
crossing the Belgian frontier, the air be- 
came cooler. At Achen and other places 
en route for Cologne different ladies enter- 
tered the coupé; it was a lady’s coupé. 
They were so courteous, so easy and natu- 
ral in their manner, that I took heart to 
speak to them. They gave me useful in- 
formation as to the best route from Cologne 
to Carlsruhe. ‘Their self-possession and 
sweet reserve struck me very forcibly, and 
I was happy to meet so much grace and 
sweetness at my entrance into Germany 

among my country-women. 

I was advised to take a night train, or a 
steamboat which goes up the Rhine as 
far as Mannheim. ‘Tired and over-heated, 
I chose the latter, though it took me one 
whole day and one night longer to reach 
home, where my good mother and sister 
were anxiously awaiting me. The trip up 
the Rhine, with its magnificent shores, its 
ancient towers and castles, its ruins, its 
rich and varied vegetation, its imposing 
modern manors and hotels, its lovely vil- 
lages, and its unsurpassed scenery, was a 
sufficient reward for the longer hours. 

Our Hudson is sometimes compared with 
the Rhine, but there is nothing in our 
whole country which can equal the myste- 
rious charm, the fairy-like picture, of this 
lovely stream. Every inch of ground is of 
historical interest, full of romantic and 
poetical lore. As our small boat glided 
noiselessly down the river, I forgot the 
past, the present, and the future. Here 
before me was a new world. Paradise it- 
self could not be more enchanting. [ mur- 
mured a silent prayer. My heart was over- 
full with thankfulness for the beauty and 
loveliness that the Unknown Power has be- 
stowed upon us sinful mortals. 

Being a slow freight-boat, there were 
few passengers on board, but these few 
were more pleasing than a large number. 
One of them was a wealthy widow from 
Holland, a lady of intelligence, character, 
and excellent manners. She makes this 
trip every summer, and from Mannheim 
branches off either to Switzerland, the 
Vosges mountains, the Schwarzwald, or 
some other cool retreat. She spoke, like 
every educated person here, several lan- 


guages. Weconversed in English and in 
German. Being well read, and a liberal- 


minded woman, we found many points of 
mutual attraction. She is herself a work- 
er for humanity, ap active member and 
officer of the Society for Scientific Chari- 
ty, in her native city, Amsterdam ; a socie- 
ty akin to your Associated Charities in 
Boston. The society is composed of ladies 
and gentlemen, and she told me that the 
gentlemen depend largely upon, and honor 
highly, the advice and discrimination of 
their lady members. The board consists 
of ladies and gentlemen, and in Holland 
ladies have great freedom and many privi- 
leges. I asked her if there existed a move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women. 
‘No,’ she answered, ‘our ladies do not ask 
for that.”” Pausing a minute, she conclu- 
ded: ‘*But I feel that they ought todo so.” 
We parted as good friends, wishing to meet 
again. 

In Carlsruhe I found my good mother. 
The joy of meeting my relatives in the old 
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home was mingled with sorrow for the loss 
we had sustained. My mother and sister 
had, on a former visit, learned to love and 
appreciate my husband, whose generosity, 
joviality, and genuine good-heartedness 
made him beloved wherever he went. Af- 
ter the first few days of welcome were 
over, the desire to leave the hot city for a 
cool summer resort was universal. Baden- 
weiler, a quiet and renowned summer re- 
sort. was chosen. And here we are, after 
nearly a week, enjoying the many advan- 
tages this beautiful and comfortable water- 
ing-place offers to the lover of nature. 
Badenweiler is so unique a place, that | 
should like to give a fuller description in 
another letter. Thus far my impressions 
have been pleasant. Baden is one of the 
most liberal States in the German Empire, 
and the Grand Duke of Baden is a large- 
hearted, progressive man, truly devoted to 
the people and to their best interests. Ev- 
erywhere his good influence is manifest; 
in the advance and nurture of art industry, 
in education, in the promotion of men of 
character and ability to places of trust 
and influence. His liberality and generos- 
ity are apparent, and I am glad to have so 
good a cause for praise and acknowledg- 
ment in a crowned personality for whom, 
as a good Republican, I have no love. 
CLARA NEYMANN. 
= oeie 


MEDDLESOME WOMEN. 


“I do not like to have women meddle 
with politics,” said Napoleon to Madaine 
de Stuél, who was feared by him more than 
he feared all the men of France. 

‘Sire,’ was the reply, “it is natural 
while women are losing their heads that 
they should wish to know the reason why.” 

There are many men in the community 
like the man in the gospel who was too 
lazy to dig, and ashamed to beg; and so 
they resort to liquor-selling. They do not 
like to have women meddle with their bus- 
iness. 

We know a woman in Cambridge who 
was married to an intelligent, enterprising 
young man; if he had not been intem- 
perate Lucy would probably never have 
meddled with public questions. But he 

yas a genial fellow, and spent his wages 
in drink, leaving her to earn her own liv- 
ing by sewing. She felt that her life was 
ruined. She said: ‘I don’t care anything 
about who is Governor, but I should like 
to vote against selling liquor.” 

Another class of men manufacture dime 
novels, which soinflame the minds of the 
boys that they become burglars and assas- 
sins at a tender age. In Quincey. Mass., 
several boys, children of respectable par- 
ents, recently formed a club and were en- 
gaged in robbing school-houses. Women 
who have devoted themselves to their fam- 
ilies for fifteen or twenty years consider 
ita grievous outrage when the children 
who are dearer than their hearts’ blood are 
ruined by dealers in intoxicating drinks or 
those abominable books which are exposed 
for sale in the shop-windows. 

Dr. Todd used to think that a woman 
must not meddle with politics, but that it 
was her duty to produce a large family if 
possible. And Dr. Nathan Allen seems to 
be distressed because women do not be- 
come mothers of large families, as in the 
days of our grandmothers. If a woman 
rears two children; trains them in habits 
of industry, virtue, and religion, with 
sound minds in sound bodies, well fitted to 
battle with all the snares and temptations 
of life in our cities; it is far better than to 
bring a number of innocent beings into ex- 
istence, to be sent into cotton mills, or to 
work at sewing at starvation wages. 

Said a sensible writer a few years since: 
“It is curious to see how speedily evapo- 
rates all the practical influence of the talk 
about woman not having anythjng to do 
with law or politics, whenever any woman 
possesses herself of power in either of 
these departments.”” Hannah More was 
besieged to write political tracts after it 
was discovered that she had written one 
which was regarded as the greatest bless- 
ing in political circles. Just so it is every- 
where; when power becomes useful there 
are enough ready to use it. Witness the 
following: *‘There is a woman in London 
who recollects the year and chapter of ev- 
ery act of Parliament upon every subject. 
She is a book-folder’s forewoman, and is 
in great repute among the lawyers.” 

Somerville, Aug. 7, 1884. A. S. T. 
ooviiliaii 
THE PROHIBITION CANDIDATE. 


John P. St. John, nominated for the 
Presidency by the Prohibition party, was 
born at Brookville, Franklin Co., Ind., 
Feb. 25. 1833. His father was a man of 
considerable education and superior natu- 
ral ability, and his mother was a woman 
of beautiful and exalted character. At a 
tender age young St. John began to assist 
on his father’s farm, working morning and 
evening, and attending the log school- 
house in the middle hours of the day. ‘This 
kind of life was continued a few years, 
during which the boy developed into a 
student. He was pursuing a systematic 





form, politics being undermost. 





course of study before he emerged from 
boyhood into youth, and depended on the 
kindness of neighbors for the loan of books 
suitable for general reading. The family 
was poor and grew poorer on account of 
the intemperate habits of the head. For 
this reason St. John went out to work 
while in his teens at a salary of 86 a month. 

He continued a grocer’s clerk until near- 
ly 20 years old, when he left home to try 
his fortune in California. There he fol- 
owed such occupations as offered, from 
chopping wood to comp:ratively lucrative 
work on steamboats. Of the cash he 
made, a good share was sent to his mother, 
and the habits of the young man were uni- 
formly exemplary. At this period of his 
life St. John made voyages to South Amer- 
ica, to Mexico, and the Sandwich Islands, 
and also took a journey through Central 
America. In 1852 and 1853 he served 
against the Indians, and was twice wound- 
ed. 

A life so changing and hard presented 
few opportunities of study, but the young 
aspirant did manage to pick up some ac- 
quaintance with the law during these 
years, and in 1860 began his career as a 
lawyer by taking a clerkship with a firm 
at Charleston, Ill. ‘This led to his becom- 
ing partner with the gentleman who had 
engaged his services, « fortunate connec- 
tion, which lasted until the outbreak of 
the war, when St. John enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Sixty-eighth Illinois Volun- 
teers. He proved to bea good soldier, and 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
When he returned to private life he settled 
at Independence, Mo., where he prac- 
tised law for several years. 

St. John became popular as a speaker in 
the political campaign of 1868. ‘The next 
year he moved into Kansas, settling at 
Olathe, where he continued the practice of 
his profession, and took an active part in 
politics. In 1872 he was elected to the 
State Senate of Kansas, his first public of- 
fice, and in 1878 was elected Governor of 
that State. During the years intermediate 
between these dates he served in both 
branches of the Legislature and was a rec- 
ognized leader in the Republican ranks. 
Lately he has become prominently identi- 
fied with the Prohibition party, cutting off 
from the Republicans of Kansas, whom he 
could not persuade into practical assent to 
his extreme views on the liquor question. 

He is still a resident of Kansas, where 
he practises law. Much of his time of 
late has been taken up with active temper- 
ance work. 

He is a man of good presence, and a 
ready, effective speaker. His utterances 
are carefully considered and well express- 
ed, unaffected, and manly. Candidate St. 
Johnis a married man, and has an interest- 


ing family. 
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OPINIONS OF WOMEN. 


A valued correspondent writes :— 

For Heaven's sake, my dear editors, do 
not let your paper support the election of 
Mr. Blaine. Let our cause stand for purity 
in politics if we are ever to succeed. [I'm 
afraid I’ve lost two fresh converts to wom- 
an suffrage simply by their seeing the an- 
nouncements of Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony. I don’t say that slaves should not 
rush to freedom, through whatever avenue 
may open to them, but they should beware 
lest they rush instead into a cul de sac, 
whence they may be driven back with 
scourges (‘*Ah, this then is what you would 
do if you had the power! evil that good 
might come of it, ete.) to still harsher bond- 
age. .. . Perhaps, in a paper like yours, 
with one aim in view, it is not necessary to 
espouse either cause, but at least let us not 
ask to be led out into freedum by a cor- 
rupt politician. 

Has the Republican party been so help- 
ful to us during the past twenty years? 
Since the war. these seem to me the bright- 
est days in America,—a great awakening 
of the public conscience,—all over the 
land an inexorably stern demand for re- 
Shall we 
not trust to this moral altitude as of help- 
ful augury for the proper solution of our 
question too? 

Another correspondent writes : 

LET WOMEN SPEAK. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

[I was much pleased with a paragraph 
in my last WOMAN’s JOURNAL  desir- 
ing women to speak and act in the pres- 
ent political crisis. It seems to me we 
never had one of more serious moment in 
view of the action of the Massachusetts 
Independents,—men of character, to whom 
we have been accustomed to look for right 
standards in all matters of reform. I can- 
not understand them. I have failed to find 
any logic in their utterances or any con- 
sistency in their action. 

I was also glad of the paragraph which 
spoke of the charges against Gov. Cleve- 
land, which should be either sustained or 
refuted. It seems to me these men are by 
these developments placed in a most awk- 
ward position, as all their action—it is 
claimed—has been based, not upon politi- 
sal grounds. but upon the character of the 
respective candidates. I think every wom- 
an who is true to her sex has an incentive 
for feeling and for all the action within 
her limited sphere in the present campaign. 

‘*Let personal character be the'test,” and 
with that motto inscribed upon our banner, 
let us feel, work, and speak accordingly. 

I feel very strongly upon this subject. I 
believe there never was a time in our po- 
litical history when woman’s influence and 
power were more needed than now. 


URNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUG. 16, 1884. 





When good men are tempted to condone 


crimes against women, it is proof conclu- 
sive that men alone are not endowed with 
powers to see and to act wisely in polities 
We have not a vote, but we have power to 
influence votes. Let us not fail to make 
this felt. T. Ae 

Still another correspondent, in Kirk- 
wood, Mo., sends us for publication a let- 
ter of the St. Louis W. C.'T. U. address- 
ed to Gov. St. John and Wm. Daniell, con- 
gratulatiog them on their nomination, 
which says: 

The principles enunciated by the plat- 
form of the Prohibition party make it pe- 
culiarly fitting that the women of Amer- 
ica should regard your nomination and the 
issues of the election with the most pro- 
found interest. If you become the chief 
executive officers of this nation, you will 
represent for the first time in the history 
of the world a “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” Your 
election will inaugurate an administration 
that will usher in ‘the acceptable year,” the 
**vear of Jubilee,” when the people will not 
only be redeemed from the evil of the liq- 
uor power, but when the bondage of caste 
in sex shall cease. ‘The daughters of Amer- 
ica look for their day-star to arise in the 
dawn of your election. 

But whether success or failure awaits 
you, we know that a great moral victory 
has been achieved in the brave and just 
principles enunciated by the platform of 
the party which you represent. Believing, 
working, and praying for your success, we 
are and shall remain yours, most faithfully. 

ow pap 


AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 


The New York Tribune says: “No gov- 
ernment can set aside this subject of drink. 
Despotic Russia and republican Americ: 
must both meet it. For the evil is too enor- 
mous and atrocious to be hid, too destruc- 
tive and cyclonic to be regulated; too in- 
solent to be endured; too cruel not to ex- 
cite indignation. Itis true that the capital 
and influence invested in its defence are en- 
ormous and potent; but God and human- 
ity are invested against it; childhood and 
womanhood out of the depths lift up holy 
hands against it, and the ‘irrepressible con- 
flict’ must go on until our statesmen shall 
dare assail, in our halls at Washington, any 
evil or monstrous wrong that is destruc- 
tive to national welfare.” c. 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 





No conservatism is more difficult to deal 
with than that displayed by a young boy 
in regard to any change in his apparel. 

“If I must wear these cuffs,” said an 
eight-year-old boy on Sunday morning, ‘1 
am not going to church.” 

The cuffs in question were entirely unob- 
jectionable to the eye of man or woman. 
They were probably unnoticeable also. 
But the boy discovered a morbid dread of 
appearing in them, as they were not a 
usual addition to his toilet. He confessed 
in confidence to his mother, as they walk- 
ed along, that he dreaded the remarks his 
Sunday school class would make upon 
them. How little consideration is general- 
ly shown for the feelings of children! How 
few parents realize that the child’s world, 
only, as John Brown of Edinburgh said, 
‘about three feet high,” has its tragedies 
and comedies, its fear of blighting, adverse 
criticism. So many times, when garments 
are chosen, when the question is not of ex- 
penditure, but of taste, the children them- 
selves night be allowed to choose, within 
certain limits, what they will have. Who 
has not seen this sight: when all the hap- 
py boys in the neighborhood are wearing 
knee-pants, one small and weary soul ap- 
pearing in pantaloons the exact counter- 
part of his father’s, and reaching to the 
heels of his shoes? This life is made a bur- 
den to him, and then and there is begotten 
an uneasy consciousness of self that will 
require years of thought and experience 
and of resolute care to overcome. ‘The 
consciousness of being well and suitably 
dressed, so dear to the heart of woman and 
so conducive to her ease, is just as consol- 
ing to a child, and is no more likely to 
lead to a morbid fondness for dress than is 
the discomfort occasioned by the conscious- 
ness that there is something wrong about 
his clothes.— New York Evening Post. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Woman: Her Morat and Poriticat INPuiv- 
eNCE. An address delivered before the Royal 
Academy of Moral and Political Science by 
Hon. Sir Viscount De Campo Grande, at his 
public reception. 


This is a verbose and sentimental pamph- 
let of twenty-five pages octavo, translated 
from the Spanish by Mrs. Thomas Nicker- 
son, of Newton Centre, Mass., and publish- 
ed by the N. E. Publishing Co. ‘The mo- 
notony of its pompous and stilted plati- 
tudes about women is relieved by the fol- 
lowing extraordinary passage: 

‘**In the United States of America, a coun- 
try of exceptional conditions, the move- 
ment is directed by themselves. They 
form associations, hold meetings, and edit 
newspapers, in order to obtain their so- 
salled political rights,—as yet with very 
limited results. Miss Stanton could not 
make herself a successful candidate for 
delegate to Congress from Pennsylvania; 
Victoria Woodhull, who, from the presi- 
dency of the Association of Free Love, 
wished in vain to pass to that of the Re- 





public; and not even has Mrs. Tenny beey 
able to obtain the command of the Ninth 
Regiment of militia, although she has at. 
tempted to do so. Only have they been 
able to obtain, as in Wisconsin, local suf. 
frage; while in Wyoming they are eligible 
to take a place on a jury.” 

For vast and varied misinformation, ys 
Sidney Smith used to say, the above par. 
agraph is without a parallel. IH. B. B. 


Tue Txvr Story or THose DReapruy Movsp. 
Boys. With original illustrations by Frances 
Perry. 

The names, both of the author and of the 
Dreadful Mouse Boys of the story, are 
withheld from the public, **lest,” as we are 
told, ‘some Cape Cod mice might make a 
fuss about it in the newspapers.” 

Nevertheless, with sorrow be it said, the 
antitypes of those Dreadful Mouse Boys 
are not far to seek. We all know of them, 
—those young bundles of undue arrogance, 
possessed of a cowardly genius for hector. 
ing and for making themselves generally 
odious. In the course of the mouse story, 
their very unchivalrous behavior leads to 
an ignominious, but well-deserved punish- 
ment in a bee-hive prison. The story is 
valuable for its wholesome and neatly-put 
allusions, and is dimpling with pretty little 
conceits. By dainty touches of poetry 
our senses are refined until we can hear, 
with the silken-eared field-mouse, the mu- 
sic of the Swinging flower-bells and the 
tinkle of the falling frost crystals. We 
are always glad to welcome to the nur- 
sery beok-shelves a little volume of this 
temper, — refreshing and salutary in its 
moral influence, with nothing of the blue 
pill flavor of some not yet entirely worn- 
out or forgotten ‘Sabbath School” books, 
Edward Everett Hale says ‘it is a bright 
and clever satire. conveying a very good 
moral,” and this is exactly what we should 
say. E. B. B. 


A Recorp or ELten Watson. Arranged and 
Edited by Anna Buckland. London. Mac. 
millan & Co. New York. 1884. $1.75. 


This is the biography of Ellen Watson, 
a brave aspiring young English girl who 
was one of the first to avail herself-of the 
new opportunities of a higher education. 
She was born in London, in 1856. Her 
father was at that time a tutor in Univer- 
sity College, of which his child was after- 
wards to become so distinguished a stu- 
dent. In 1870, she passed the Cambridge 
Local Junior Examination in the usual 
English subjects and in mathematics, tak- 
ing honors in French. After passing the 
Senior Cambridge Examination she return- 
ed to her home and spe:t six years there as 
a student and the teacher of her younger 
brothers and sisters. In 1879, Miss Buck- 
land went to South Africa for her health, 
where she engaged actively in teaching and 
writing on various topics of public inter- 
est. She became a valued contributor to 
the South African Review, and enlisted the 
warm affection and sympathy of a wide 
circle of friends and admirers. She died 
of hemorrhage in December, 1880, aged 24. 
Her friends in England, to preserve the 
memory of her name and of the admirable 
work she did in connection with the Lon- 
don University, have founded a Mathemati- 
sal Scholarship at University College, 
where her mathematical studies had been 
so great asuccess. ‘The beautiful qualities 
of character which so endeared her to her 
friends are abundantly shown in this un- 
pretending but interesting volume. 

H. B. Be 


Tue Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Lord 
Tennvson. edited with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, 
A. M., formerly head-master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass., with illustrations. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 75 cts. 


This beautiful poem in beautiful form is 
here printed from the text of the latest 
English edition, with the correction of a 
few obvious errors, and as a rule, with the 
poet’s own orthography. It has full notes, 
lovely illustrations, and an index of words 
and phrases explained. ‘he poem is thirty- 
six years old, and was first published in 
1848, but it has since undergone many 
changes at the hands of its author. At 
first it was received with little favor by the 
critics, who were repelled by the nature of 
the theme. Even as late as 1855, the Edin- 
burgh Review said of it : “This piece, though 
full of meanings of abiding value, is os- 
tensibly a brilliant serio-comic jeu d’esprit 
upon the noise about women’s rights, 
which even now ceases to make itself heard 
anywhere but in the refuge of exploded 
European absurdities beyond the Atlan- 
tic.” But this despised topie has long 
made itself respected, and, with its devel- 
opment, the poem has grown in esteem. 
Doubtless the author himself deemed it a 
satire upon supposed errors and extrava- 
gances of the woman's rights movement, 
as he and others misconceived it. But the 
ridicule falls harmless from the sublime 
ideal of womanhood which is the central 
core of this greatest moral and political re- 
form of the century, while the poet's in- 
sight has so blended itself with ideas of 
equality and purity that the poem has be- 
come a sort of text-book, from which the 
advocates of woman's emancipation con- 
tinually quote, as the best possible expres 
sion of their views. Mr. E. C. Scedman 
has well said ‘‘other works of our poet are 
greater, but none is so fascinating as this 
romantic tale, English throughout, yet 
combining the England of Ceur de Lion 
with that of Victoria in one bewitching 
picture.” HI. B. B. 


+4 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure 0 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, av! 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive an 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire t0 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with fall directions for pre 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoYes 
149 Power's Biock, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


On July 19, at Cairo, Ill, occurred the 
presentation to the city of Cairo, and the 
formal opening, with appropriate ceremon- 
ies, of the A. B. Safford Memorial Library, 
an elegant building, the gift of Mrs. Anna 
E. Safford—sister-in-law to Dr. Mary J. 
Safford, of Boston—to the city of which 
her husband was for many years a valuable 
and beloved citizen. 

The edifice is in the centre of the city, on 
a plot of ground embracing sixteen lots, 
and is built in the Queen Anne style, of 
pressed brick, with decorations of black 
and yellow bricks and a highly ornamented 
fagade of terra cotta with suitable inscrip- 
tions. It contains, on the first floor, a beau- 
tiful entrance hall and stairway, from 
which open a large library room, a read- 
ing-room, a reference room, and the libra- 
r.an’s private office. At the end of the 
hall facing the entrance is a niche contain- 
ing a fine marble bust of Mr. Safford,made 
in Florence, Italy, and on the first landing 
of the stairway is a handsome brass me- 
morial tablet to the man, in whose honor 
wifely devotion has erected this fitting and 
useful monument. All the interior finish 
of the building is in hard wood, walnut, 
oak and guin. beautifully earved and oiled. 
On the second floor is a large lecture hall, 
a fine Museum room, already well-tilled 
with a large and varied collection gathered 
together during Mr.Safford’s long and busy 
life—and a beautifully furnished club- 
room for the use of the Cairo Woman's 
Club and Library Association, of which 
Mrs. Safford was one of the founders, and 
which had in Mr. Safford a warm and help- 
ful friend. ‘The library, numbering over 
two thousand volumes, has been gathered 
by the exertions of the Woman’s Club, and 
has lately been donated by it to the city as 
the nucleus of a Free Publie Library, the 
only condition being that the Woman's 
Club and Library Association should be 
represented on the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed by the city for the management 
of the library, thus continuing the interest 
of the Association and its oversight of the 
work it has inaugurated. 

The city council, with a sense of justice 
most commendable, bas appointed tive 
women on the Library Board, the other 
four members being from among the most 
prominent gentlemen of the city, and the 
action of the Board is harmonious and 
pleasant in the highest degree. A liberal 
appropriation has been made by the coun- 
cil for the maintenance of the library, in 
accordance with an ordinance passed at 
the request of the Woman's Club, to take 
advantage of the State law of Illinois which 
provides for the maintenance of free libra- 
ries by tax. 

This beautiful memorial building will be 
a centre of literary and artistic culture, the 
value of which cannot be estimated. Mrs. 
Safford has placed some fine pictures in the 
building, which will form the beginning of 
a fine art collection, and the Woman’s Club 
have laid the foundation of an Art Insti- 
tute by classes in drawing, painting, and 
wood-varving. 

A pleasing feature of the opening exer- 
cises was the presentation to Mrs. Safford, 
by the citizens of Cairo, of two beautiful 
bronze statues— Clio and Concordia—to 
place in the niches on the front of the build- 
ing, and a crayon portrait of herself to 
hang in the Woman’s Club room. The 
lecture hall, and club-room which opens 
into it, will seat three hundred persons. 
Literary and musical entertainments will 
be given in it frequently by the Woman's 
Club, for the benefit of the library. The 
building is lighted by large windows, the 
circular tops being of rich stained glass, 
containing busts of famous authors, art- 
ists, poets, and scientific men. ‘The mu- 
seum has that of Humboldt; the Woman’s 
Club room that of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. ‘The club-room is handsomely 
furnished with Smyrna rugs, walnut fur- 
niture and brackets, and busts, pictures, 
and other articles of value gathered in the 
nine years’ existence of the Association. 
It is this Club, its inception fostered and 
encouraged by Mr. Safford. who was al- 
ways a true friend to woman's progress, 
that has laid the foundation of the work 
which has culminated in the beautiful and 
costly edifice which will speak for years 
to come of the worth of earnest work, and 
the value of an unselfish and vigorous life. 

The citizens of Cairo and Southern Illin- 
ois will have reason to bless the memory of 
their friend, now removed from them, and 
the generous hand which, left in charge of 
his accumulated wealth, has with true de- 
votion erected to his memory a monument 
more enduring than brass—one which will 
help to elevate and bless his fellow-men, 
and for which they can thank a wise and 
generous woman. 

The exercises of the opening of the Me- 
morial Building to the public were of a 
very interesting character. The decora- 
tions, which were in charge of the Womn- 
an’s Club, were very fine, including ex- 
quisite flowers and appropriate mottoes. 
Mrs. Safford made the presentation ad- 
dress in fitting terms, and presented the 





keys of the building and deeds to the prop- 
erty to the Mayor of the city, who received 
them and responded very happily. A brief 
history of the Library Assoviation was 
given by the Vice-president, Mrs. W. R. 
Smith; the original poem entitled ‘+ Deo et 
Literis’*—the motto of the Woman's Club— 
was given by its President, Mrs I. L. Can- 
dee; and the oration, upon ‘The People’s 
University,” was delivered by Rev. F. P. 
Davenport, rector of the Episcopal Church. 
The music was of a very tine order and 
well rendered. The building was crowded 
by an appropriative and enthusiastic con- 
course of citizens,who came todo honor to 
the munificent gift bestowed upon them 
by the generosity of Mrs. Safford. 


. oe 
A TRIBUTE TO MISS ALCOTT. 





It is pleasant for an author to receive a 
letter like the following recently received 
from a lady school-teacher in a village 
school in a far distant Western State: 


Dear Miss Alcott—[ hope you will par- 
don the liberty taken in addressing you, 
but you do not seem a stranger to us, 
This is written by the request of my pu- 
pils. who are your sincere admirers. I 
have been reading your books, ‘Little 
Women” and *Litthe Men,” to them this 
summer, und they heartily thank you for 
writing such good, helpful books. ‘They 
unanimously decide that they are the best 
books they have ever heard. znd they would 
like to know if there is a sequel published 
to“ Little Men; because they would like to 
hear what became of those boys, especially 
Demi and Dan. I have just a sinall coun- 
try school of young pupils, but most of 
the children are unusually intelligent. I 
am sure you would have been pleased this 
summer to see them so interested in good 
books. At noon they would take their 
lunch baskets and go out under the trees, 
and I would read to them; and they would 
come earlier in the morning. or even stay 
after school, to hear reading. In school 
thev were continually referring to “Aunt 
Jo.” In their language lessons they often 
wrote of some incident that occurred, or 
some character they particularly admired. 

We even had a ‘Conscience Book,” and 
it did much good. 

One of my best pupils is very much like 
Demi. He is a well-informed little gentle- 
man; and if your time is not too much oc- 
cupied, | wish you would write to him. It 
would encourage him ever so much, and I 
um sure he will some time be a friend to be 
proud of. 

Oh, your books have done so much good 
in this school! The children are better 
and happier for hearing them; and they 
have been such a help to me. I think | 
‘an understand boys and girls better now. 
I hope that I may be a true Mother Bhaer 
to my pupils. 

That God may bless you with a long 


and pleasant life is the wish of your many 
. 


friends. 


+o 


WOMEN’S TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


A Women’s Trade Association, intended 
for the benefit of gentlewomen exclusive- 
ly, has been incorporatedin London. Itis 
intended to establish shops and workrooms 
in which oniy ladies will be employed ; to 
sell shares only to persons who are vouch- 
ed for as ladies by a clergyman. Mem- 
bers are to be allowed to sell their goods 
to the association at twenty per cent. com- 
mission on the price which it brings, and 
to’ sell goods privately to their friends. 
Each lady entering into this scheme must 
buy a share. Under-wear, embroidery, 
and fancy-work, with the materials and 
dressmakers’ goods, are sold by the asso- 
ciation. This is not quite so good as our 
own Industrial and Educational Union, but 
it offers indigent gentlewomen a better op- 
portunity to help themselves than they 
have hitherto had in England, 


pop reper ne CER 
HUMOROUS. 
*“Was not Mr. George Washington 


Johnson afraid to die?” asked a gentleman 
of one of the friends of a colored man. 
“Oh no!” was the reply, ‘she took more’n 
ten dollars’ worth of patent medsons dur- 
in’ his las’ sickness.” 


“Papa, what is the tariff?’ asked a 
Congressman’s little son. Gazing com- 
passionately on the youthful knowledge- 
seeker and sadly shaking his head, the fa- 
ther replied: ‘*My son, | cannot tell a lie; 
I do not know.” 


In Sweden there is a law taking away 
the right of suffrage from every man who 
has been drunk. If such a law should be 
enforced here, six or seven men would 
have to do all the voting for a whole coun- 
ty.—Burlington Free Press. 


Some time since a gentleman died, who, 
during life, refused to beleve in any future 
punishment. Two or three weeks after 
his death his wife received through a spir- 
itual medium the following communica- 
tion: ‘*Dear wife, I now believe. Please 
send my thin clothes and a barrel of ice- 
water.” 


Five or six couples had been invited in 
to play cards and listen to music, and 
peaches had been passed with other re- 
freshments. ‘The party was just ready to 
break up when the terror of the family en- 
tered the parlor and called out: **There, 
pa. what did ma tell you?” The “govern- 
or” probably knew what was coming, but 
before he could get the youngster out of 
the way he shot off the other barrel with: 
‘*Ma said if we bought clingstune peaches 
we'd save at least half, and we have.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 
We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, ° . . ° . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, ° ° - de. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. 1. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75e. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballor, . ° ° . ° - 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Doub!e 
leaflet) , . 20e. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, - le. per bun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage,  .10c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs Parkman, _ . 10c. per hun. 
‘The tive, postpaid, by mail, . 75e. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 


orders. 
-_— = ae 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUT FOR A WALK. 


One little girlie 
Out for a walk, 
‘Two little babies 
Learning to talk; 
Three littl doggies 
Chasing a rat; 
Four little kittens 
Teasing a cat. 
There, by the gate, 
In the bright summer weather, 
Pups, babes, and kittie-cats 
All met together. 
Out came a donkey 
With a loud bray,— 
Pups, babes, and kittie-cats 
All ran away! 
—Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss, in Our Little Ones. 
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MILLY’S RED NAPKIN. 


“QO, dear me! nothing but bread 
milk for dinner!” 

Milly felt very sad, but couldn’t do any- 
thing aboutit. And she was so very, very 
hungry that she had to eat a little of it, 
much as she didn’t want to. But it was 
only a tiny little bit that she did eat. 

“Maybe I can get something better by- 
and-by,” she thought. And sure enough, 
there was Aunt Mary eating grapes! 

**O, give me some!” looked Milly. Aunt 
Mary gave her one. Milly ate that one, 
anda good many more. Indeed, she helped 
Aunt Mary all the way through the bunch. 

**Now use your napkin, Milly, your little 
red napkin,” said Aunt Mary. And Milly 
got out her own little red napkin, drew it 
around her lips twice, then gave it a flour- 
ish and put it all in her mouth! 

Did you ever hear of such a dreadful 
thing? But listen while I whisper: Milly 
was only a very cunning little dog. 

What do you suppose her napkin was ?— 
Emily Campbell, in Our Little Ones. 


and 








In THE Dramonpd Dyes more coloring is given 
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than in any known dyes, and they give faster 
and more brilliant colors. 10c. at all drugvists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
ple Card, 32 colors, and book of directions for 2c. 
stamp. 
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Why ts 17 that the sale of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
continues at such a rapidly increasing rate ? It is, 

Ist: ltecause of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of re- 
markable cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medicine. Send to 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


(4 veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


Tne ft 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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KIDNEY-WORT 
WONDERFUL 

CURES OF 
AND 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 

Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 

nary Di Bil J di 

tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 

vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 


DOES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 2D 5 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
e, Constipa- 
t@7SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FILEE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the GLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
— THOUSANDS OF CASES 
r) © worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in aahort time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
. can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


KIDNEY-WORTH# 










Sam- | 


| pleasure out of a summer journey. 
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HooD’s 


SARSAPARILL 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th ey of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awiul pain. xe swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. H (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOub’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken One bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness bomee to leave me, and 
Ihave been growin tter every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ait up, and does not run at all. lowe 
my recovery to your Rarsaperiila. 1 write 
this to let you know that | think it deserves 
the confidence of the public. especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, 5 
JOSEAR PITKIN. 

P.8. Every person that sew ime sai that 
I never would get over miy lamciess without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. J.P. 

Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six boitles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten. 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studicd them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land, At every point they mect you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they hum 
to you the song or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. They 
are simply indispensable to twurists in the regions 
named, and those who bave sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment.’’—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF OSGOOD'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian, endorsed by all European 
travellers. ‘The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and ciearly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of ail hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-hbooks are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, seusible, and honest.””"—New 
York Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Maps. $150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884. 


“Osgood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.’’— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”— The Independent. 

“Tt is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.’’—New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six fine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 


produced, It is simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.”— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIVE PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 

of.""— Quebec Chronicle. . 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Case. 1 volume. 12mo. 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and mapn- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas, 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 


TO EUROPE. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes fuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, etc., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Intinite riches in a little room,”—New York Mail 
and Express. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.”—New York Tribune. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD 4&4 CO., 
BOSTON. 


Illustrated 


1 volume. 


CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB 


JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND 
am IN THE EMPIRE, By Henry Ruceies 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 


slashing right and left,with stout American prejudices, 
aud has made withal a most entertaining book.” —New 


York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making ‘““The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.”"— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “His Inheri- 
tance,”’ “Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and tevepeensiote American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful.”—Utica Observer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
Etta W. THompson. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C. 
ALIcE BaKER. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $1 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BarLey, the ** Danbury News Man.” 12mo, 

$1 00; paper 50c, 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Ieles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ex- 


press. 
OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuILp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”’"—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN 

Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” 

thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“THe has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ 18 well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—Halifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Vireinia F. 
‘TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 


BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career. 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW 5 §. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $1 00. 


FIELDS. 
By the same au- 





A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composers, 


THE TRIPLE E, 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 

A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out in the strug- 
gles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs, Susiz A. BISBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 


The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE. 
By Pansy. 16mo, 60 cents. 


Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. Ihe book will 
benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. 
By A Boy AND His FRIENDS, With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools. 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs. C.M. Livincston. New edition, 16mo, cloth 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly said of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends,’ 
It is the autoblograpby of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo. $500. 
Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as‘a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





[Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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As suffragists women have nothing to 
say in regard to the case of Governor 
Cleveland. But as women involved in the 
good or evil, the honor or shame, of these 
United States, they should not withhold the 
expression of their utter dissent from hav- 
ing elevated to the presidency a man whose 
private life is like that which is admitted 
to be true of Governor Cleveland. To 
choose such a man from 40,000,000 of peo- 
ple, to honor him with the highest office in 
the gift of the voters, is to lessen the ab- 
horrence which ought to exist against vio- 
lations of the law of morality. It is an 
open aflirmation that such acts are nota 
barrier to popular respect. It is an en- 
couragement to young men to hold lightly 
the restraints which should guard them 
from lives of vice. It adds strength to 
downward tendencies. It weakens the mor- 
al repulsion at unchastity. It is a blow at 
the idea of personal purity. It is a threat 
to the family, and hence is a threat to so- 
ciety. It is evil in all its aspects. 
; pins 
Sixteen Independents residing in Buffa- 
lo have published a letter in the Courier 
of the 12th inst. certifying that ‘*Gov. 
Cleveland’s general private life has been 
that of a quiet, orderly, self-respecting, 
and always highly respected citizen,” that 
**the charge that he has recently taken 
part ina drunken and licentious debauch 
in Buffalo is entirely false,” that ‘the al- 
leged betrayal, abduction, and inhuman 
treatment of a woman of that city occur- 
red eight years ago,” that ‘she was not 
seduced,” and that “the allegations re- 
specting her abduction and ill treatment 
are wholly false.” They “have not thought 
it necessary or proper to repeat the charg- 
es in detail, nor to present in full the evi- 
dence by which these have been dis- 
proved.” 





eee 


‘*Letters haying been received by the N. 
Y. Independent from two reputable clergy- 
men in Buffalo charging Mr. Cleveland 
with habits of gross immorality which, if 
true, would render it impossible for any 
Christian man or decent journal to support 
him,” Kingsley ‘I'wining, D. D. was sent 
to Buffalo to investigate. He reports that 
‘twhen Mr. Cleveland was younger than 
he is now, he was guilty of an illicit con- 
nection, but that there was no breach of 
promise, no seduction, no adultery, no 
obligation of marriage; but there was at 
that time a culpable irregularity of life, 
living as he was as a bachelor. for which 
it was proper, and is proper, that he 
should suffer. After the primary offence, 
which is not to be palliated, his conduct 
was singularly honorable, showing no at- 
tempt to evade responsibility, and doing 
all he could to meet the duties involved. 
of which marriage was certainly not one. 
There was no abduction, only proper legal 
action under circumstances which demand- 
edit. ... The charges of general liber- 
tinism and drunkenness are false.” 
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Mr. J. A. Creswell, the editor of the Buffa- 
lo Telegraph, onthe other hand, declines to 
withdraw any of his original charges, 
and invites legal proceedings to test their 
truth. Ina rejoinder, which we print at 
his request, he shows the insufliciency of 
the defence made by Mr. Cleveland's apol- 
ogists. Private letters from Buffalo sub- 
scribers inform us that Mr. Cleveland’s 
general reputation in that city is not 
good. 


ee 

The line of argument used in support of 
Mr. Cleveland is equally applicable to the 
charges made against Mr. Blaine of hav- 
ing used his public position for personal 
gain. ‘The transactions upon which those 
charges are founded also occurred many 
years ago ‘‘when he was younger than he 
is now.” It is denied by Mr. Blaine and 
his supporters that they justify the infer- 
ence. But suppose they do? ‘The Repub- 
lican moralist has only to say, ‘Deeply 
as I deplore these transactions, I must dis- 
tinctly decline to abandon for that reason 
only, a candidate whose private life is un- 
impeached, and whose public record is 
otherwise so admirable. It must be prov- 
ed to my satisfaction, not merely that he 
committed one such culpable act as is dis- 
closed in the Mulligan letters, at that 
time, but that he habitually commits such 
acts of dishonesty to-day.” Evidently such 
a defence cannot be accepted in cither case 





The first qualification of a voter, accord- 
ing to Francis Parkman, is his ability to 
fight. His argument will be found on our 
eighth page, with the conclusive reply of 
Mr. Barrows. An estimable young wom- 
an of Scotch descent, a native of Natal, 
South Africa, the daughter of a missionary. 
is studying at Oberlin College. She is an 
adept in the use of firearms. **My father,” 
says Miss Buchanan, ‘is of the opinion 
that every woman should be able to shoot, 
ride, and swim.” ‘This brave, intelligent, 
accomplished lady can protect herself,— 
and Mr. Parkman too, if necessary. 

—_—_—__-—_ oo 

The first object of government is to sub- 
ject brute force to brain power. Moral 
and intellectual forces control physical 
strength under any form of civilization, 
But experience proves that governments 
are wiser, stronger, and more beneficent 
when they rest on the consent of the gov- 
erned—one-half of whom are women. 
os 

During the fourteen years that woman 
suffrage has been under consideration in 
the Iowa legislature, only one adverse vote 
has been vast by the members from Polk 
County, until lately. It is known that the 
ex-senator who voted against it last year 
did so to secure a vote to what seemed to 
him « more important measure, not be- 
‘ause he was opposed to equal suffrage, 
having voted yes at a previous session. 
The last senator from that County, who 
claims to represent women, objected, when 
requested by the president of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association, even to hand- 
ing in apetition. He is now anxious to go 
to Congress, and the suffragists have passed 
unanimously the following resolutions : 

Whereas the members of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Society have witnessed with 
pain and indignation the action of Senator H. Y. 
Smith during his entire term of office, in voting 
against the submission of the Woman Suffrage 
amendment; and 

Whereas bis name is prominently mentioned 
as an aspirant for still higher honors, therefore, 

Resolved, That we ask the friends of law and 
justice to present the name of no man for Con- 
gress, or any other representative office, who is 


opposed to the principles of a government sup- 
posed to be founded upon the will of the people. 
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Women in Iowa are eligible to all school 
offices and, when elected, can vote op all 
questions coming before a School Board. 
A recent paper says: ‘‘A very estimable 
lady has been elected school-director in 
one of the townships of Clark County. The 
august township board. while they admit- 
ted her eligibility to the office, took the 
ground that the statute did not expressly 
give her the right to vote; hence they de- 
nied her the exercise of that right in their 
meetings. She applied for advice to the 
State Superintendent, who told her to ‘*go 
ahead and vote, and if these learned gen- 
tlemen should persist in carrying out their 
construction of the statute, they would 
probably find themselves in trouble before 
they were through.” 
oo 
The Seattle (Washington ly.) Post In- 
telligencer says: ‘*Seven hundred and fifty- 
nine women registered before the late elec- 
tion, and it is safe to say that seven hun- 
dred voted. They displayed as much in- 
terest in the principles at stake, in the can- 
didates, and in the exercise of their new 
privileges, as did the men, and if anything, 
displayed more interest. ‘They were earn- 
est, active, intelligent and conscientious, 
strong anddetermined. ‘They labored dis- 
creetly, and were treated fairly and honor- 
ably by the men, their going to and froin 
the polls being viewed just as we viewed 
their going shopping, to entertainements, 
or elsewhere—as a matter of strict and un- 
questioned propriety.” 
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In an interesting article on ‘The Old 
Academy as an Educator,” Dr. Nathan 
Allen says: ‘he academy was always 
open to both sexes, sometimes one sex com- 
posing the greatest number, and again the 
other. Co-education was here carried on 
under most favorable circumstances; its 
success was assured; it required no experi- 
ment and encountered no opposition. The 
young men and women pursued together 
the same studies, were associated in the 
same classes, and frequently boarded in the 
same families. The idea that there was 
any inequality between the sexes was never 
so much as thought of, nor that it was pos- 
sible there could be any difference between 
them in attainments. As the young men 
and women came from different neighbor- 
hoods and towns, new associations were 
formed and new acquaintances were made, 
which, in some instances, were found so 
pleasant as to result in a permanent union 
for life. This social element was always 
very marked, not only among the pupils, 
but between them and the families in the 


village.” 
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The English Woman Suffragists have 
made a good point apropos of the opposi- 
tion of the Government to the Lords for 
rejecting the Franchise Bill. They say 
that the complaints of the Government of 
the alleged arbitrary exercise of the pow- 





as suflicient. 


ers of the House of Lords come with an ill 


grace from a Ministry which, for party or 
other purposes, arbitrarily interposed to 
prevent the House of Commons from giv- 
ing « free vote on the claim of five hundred 
thousand women householders to the fran- 
chise. ‘They see no difference in principle 
between the postponement of the grant of 
the franchise to men by the House of Lords 
and the postponement of the grant of the 
franchise to women by the House of Com- 
mons. ‘There is. however, one difference; 
the House of Lords gave, rightly or wrong- 
ly, a free vote, no Peer voting under men- 
aces or coercion against his principles and 
professed convictions, while members of 
the House of Commons were forced to vote 
against their avowed principles by the co- 
ercion of the Government. 
a ae = 
Goods for the Woman's Department of 
the Institute Fair, Boston, are being re- 
ceived at the building. Any woman who 
intends to exhibit should forward goods 
securely packed and addressed to the Wom- 
an’s Department, Institute Fair, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
~- oe 


ONE WIDOW'S ‘‘THIRDS ” 








Thirty years ago there came to this 
State an industrious and thrifty Lrish fam- 
ily. There were the father, mother, and 
three children, two daughters and one son. 
‘T'wo other children were dead. ‘They work- 
ed and saved, and in due time bought a lot, 
built a house, and paid for both. 

A few years later the husband fell ill, 
and after months of suffering, during which 
he was watched over and cared for by his 
wife, he died. ‘Then the son, lingering for 
months and nursed by his mother, died of 
consumption. I heard the pitiful wail of 
the mother, **O my two men! my two 
men!” as the body of the son was carried 
out of the house to be buried. ‘The hope 
of her life went out when her two men 
died. 

The house and lot were appraised at 
$1,600. The husband left no will, so the 
widow was entitled only to the use of one- 
third. But the mother, with her two daugh- 
ters, lived on in the house. After a time 
one daughter married. The mother had 
been accustomed to go out to wash or 
scrub, in addition to the work and care of 
“her own family. She was welcomed in 
many houses for her thorough work and 
her quiet ways. After the marriage of the 
daughter the mother let part of her house, 
in order to add to her income, and still 
went out for **day’s work.” ‘Then the un- 
married daughter fell ill, and for a long 
time received such nursing and care as only 
a mother can give. She, too, died. Left 
alone in her house, the widowed mother 
worked on, but increasing years made her 
less able than formerly, and a stroke of 
paralysis made her helpless. Her son-in- 
law supplied her with groceries. Not long 
ago he notified the selectmen that this wid- 
ow had used up her thirds, and he asked 
the town to support her. The selectmen 
with thoughtful kindness provided for her 
in the house where she had lived so many 
years, and there she remains, a paralytic. 

Ilere is a woman, the careful mother of 
five children, a faithful wife, an indus- 
trious, hard-working woman, who after 
fifty years finds herself penniless, support- 
ed by the town. The property which she 
has earned, which is ample for her com- 
fort in the simple way she lives, goes to 
those who never earned « cent of it. This 
is done by the law in Massachusetts, and 
it is the same in most of the States. 

If the husband of this woman had been 
the survivor, no son-in-law or any heir 
would have been permitted to take posses- 
sion of two-thirds of the property, or any 
part of it. The difference in this case is 
due to the fact that the man had a vote and 
the woman had not. When the laws touch 
women so closely, why should not women 
have a voice in making the laws? 

lL. Bs 
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PARTIES AND REFORMS. 





A Political Party is an association of 
voters to control the government by elect- 
ing the officers of State and nation. Asa 
rule, there can be only two such parties— 
the ins and the outs. Usually parties are 
not founded on principles, and seldom rep- 
resent them. 

Just here reformers often make a mis- 
tuke. Whenthey see a great principle like 
woman suffrage, or prohibition, or revenue 
reform, or tariff reform, or labor reform, 
or anti-monopoly, they try to get one of 
the existing parties to adopt it. But if there 
is one thing which parties dread, it is 
adopting any reform on which there is a 
difference of opinion. They hate to prom- 
ise ; they usually evade their promise when 
made. The reformer becomes disgusted 
with their timidity or insincerity, and tries 
to organize a third party to promote his 
special principle. But that is just the 
worst way possible to carry his point. For 
parties exist from causes far deeper and 
more permanent than mere speculative 
opinions. They represent classes and sec- 
tions. Their roots are away back in the 





past, and their life is imbedded in the very 
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structure of society. The mistakes of lead- 
ers, or the exigencies of a crisis, or the ex- 
cesses of a faction, may cause anebb or flow 
of public opinion from one party to the 
other. ‘The majority to-day may become 
the minority to-morrow; the opposition 
may become the administration, and again 
become the opposition. Issues may change; 
even names may change; yet the parties 
will live for centuries. ‘The Federalists be- 
come the Whigs and the Whigs, the Repub- 
licans, but he is a superficial student of 
history who cannot trace the thread of 
connection between them. 

The Democratic party, since the days of 
Jefferson, has represented substantially the 
same elements. From 1800 to 1860 it gov- 
erned the country by an alliance between 
the mercantile interest of the East and the 
planting interest of the South. Since 1860 
the Republican party has governed it by 
an alliance between the manufacturing in- 
terest of the East and the farming interest 
of the West. 

The Independents propose to reinstate 
the ante-bellum alliance. ‘True, it takes 
the form of anti-Blaine. But the sub- 
stunce of the movement is a change in 
the ruling elements of the nation, and the 
core of the new régime is the solid South. 

Let no man or woman be deceived by 
phrases. If the change is made, it will not 
soon be reversed. ‘The white population 
of the South is almost a unit. It is terribly 
in earnest. It owns the soil, the press, 
the pulpit and the courts. It has subju- 
gated the freedmen politically. It has re- 
constructed reconstruction, and restored 
the race-line in its polities. It owns the 
land of thirteen States, as the British land- 
lords own the land of Ireland. It will 
dominate the country if Gov. Cleveland is 
elected. Is it for the interest of progress 
that this change of rulers should be made? 

How, then, shall reforms be effected, if not 
by change of parties? Lreply, by associat- 
ed action of individuals upon individuals, 
inside party lines. We want to convert 
John Smith and Peter Jones, individual 
members of the Legislature, not their par- 
ties. Within three years we have seen 
civil service reform forced upon both the 
reluctant parties by « resolute minor- 
ity. Within a generation we have seen 
prohibition laws enacted in Maine, Ver- 
mont, lowa, and Kansas in the same way. 
We have seen a prohibition law made and 
unmade in Massachusetts without a third 
party. All we need to carry woman suf- 
frage is for suffragists to stand firm and 
stand together. If, in all the 228 rep- 
resentative districts of Massachusetts, we 
had even 5,000 voters—twenty in each dis- 
trict-—who would honestly try to defeat 
any candidate for the Legislature who is 
opposed to woman suffrage, we could carry 
the Legislature in two years. Until the 
5,000 voters are thus banded together, we 
must wait. H. B. B. 

oe 
THE CASE OF MR. CLEVELAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I be permitted a few remarks with 
reference to 'l’. W. H.’s article in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL last week? For the sake of 


justice, [have something to say about that 


article, and I wish my words to reach your 
readers. 

T. W. H. says the Maria Halpin affair 
occurred fifteen years ago, when Gov. 
Cleveland ‘twas thirty-three years old.” 
This is not correct. We fixed the date in 
1874, when Mr. Cleveland was thirty-seven 
years old. The Buffalo Courier, one of Mr. 
Cleveland’s home organs, breaks an omi- 
nous silence of three weeks, to-day, by ad- 
mitting the governor’s criminal intimacy 
with the woman, and fixes the time at ten 
years since. The Courier handles the mat- 
ter gingerly, and we are promised a formal 
explanation by the State Democratic Com- 
mittee. All other charges are brushed 
aside, but the criminal intimacy with the 
woman is admitted. I have as yet no rea- 
son to abandon the position the Telegraph 
took originally, and [do not. But for the 
purpose of this article I will speak only of 
what has been publicly stated concerning 
the charges by Gov. Cleveland’s apologists 
and friends. 

The New York Evening Post of August 
5 made an elaborate and—as it seems to 
me—shameful, apology for Mr. Cleveland. 
It said: “It is admitted by Goy. Cleve- 








fore be taken as the best the governor had 
to offer at that time. I quote from the New 
York World’s report. Gen. King says: 

The facts seem to be that many years 
ago, when the governor was “sowing his 
wild oats,” he met this woman, with whom 
his name has been connected, and became 
intimate with her. She was 4 widow, and 
not a good woman by any means. Mr. 
Cleveland, learning this, began to make in- 
quiries about her, and discovered that two 
of his friends were intimate with her at the 
same time as himself. When a child was 
born, Cleveland, in order to shield his two 
friends, who were both married men, as- 
sumed the responsibility of it. He took 
care of the child and mother like a man, 
and did everything in his power for them, 
and he provided for them until the woman 
became a confirmed victim to alcoholism 
and made it impossible for him to have any- 
thing to do with her. He never separated 
the mother and child, nor did he do any- 
thing to injure the woman. He was 
throughout the whole affair a victim of cir- 
cumstances. He accepted responsibilities 
that not one man in a thousand has shoul- 
dered, and acted honorably in the matter. 

I am bound by what I believe to be jus- 
tice to the woman, to say I believe that this 
version of the story is not true. But [am 
dealing now with the case as stated by the 
sandidate’s personal, political, and official 
friends. Will Col. Higginson say, in face 
of these statements of Goy. Cleveland's 
friends: ‘Deeply as I deplore that trans- 
action, I must distinctly decline to aban- 
don for that reason only, a candidate 
whose public record is so admirable”? Lf 
so, I may still give him credit for “lofty 
moral purpose,” but [ shall feel serry 
for his judgment. For my part, I must do 
what I believe to be my duty, and oppose 
the election of any man guilty of such con- 
duct at the age of thirty-seven to the pres- 
idency of these United States. Folks may 
ascribe to me such motives as they choose. 
I will do my work, and leave my reputa- 
tion and my motives to take care of them- 
selves. 

If this one case, dating back only ten 
years, stood alone and just as told by 
Cleyeland’s friends, [ should oppose his 
election with all my might. 

Gen. King says Mr. Cleveland was ‘‘sow- 
ing his wild oats” ten years ago, and this, 
it is to be presumed from his language, 
was an incident of that sowing—and not 
the only departure from the path of virtue. 
I contend that a man who at thirty-seven 
was still engaged in **sowing his wild oats’” 
is not fit at forty-seven to be endorsed by 
this nation of homes as the man it delights 
to honor with the first office in its gift. I 
hold that it would be demoralizing to give 
such a man such an endorsement. 

The “obscure little sheet” I conduct is 
not the organ of Mr. Blaine, nor of any 
other man, party, sect, or clique; and it 
will fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer and most of the fall. 

‘The American home is the basis of Amer- 
ican institutions and the glory of our land. 
Their perpetuity and real prosperity de- 
pend upon its unity and the vigor of its 
life. These depend upon the purity of so- 
ciety, and such conduct as Grover Cleve- 
land is confessedly guilty of, tends to un- 
dermine this. If Mr. Cleveland had re- 
pented sincerely of his wickedness and 
turned from it,—and there is no reason to 
believe that he has,—the American people 
could not afford to crown him with their 
highest honors. 

Consider all that is implied in the re- 
port Gen. King offers as a vindication of 
his chief. The Governor held relations 
with a woman that would forever bar the 
woman from all places of public honor— 
that even bar her from respectable society 
—nvo inatter how bitterly she might repent. 
But that is not all. Consider the character 
of the friends and associates of his matur- 
ity—Mr. Cleveland . . . discovered that 
two of his friends were intimate with 
her at the same time.” The relations of 
this precious group of friends—which in- 
cludes a present aspirant for the presi- 
dency—with one woman at the same time, 
if the governor's apologists and friends are 
to be believed, were such as might well 
leave the paternity of her child in doubt. 
And this is told us to show that Mr. Cleve- 
land is not so black as he has been painted, 
and to convince decent people that they 
will do well to support him for the presi- 
dency! This is the picture painted by 


| apologists for Mr. Cleveland, and presented 


land’s friends that twelve years ago he | 


formed an irregular connection with a 
widow.” ‘The Post also states that ‘they 
admit that the paternity of a child born 
subsequently was doubtful, but he accept- 
ed it.” The Post waives all other charges, 
says ‘the treated the woman fairly,” and 
plainly makes the case as light as possible 
for the man who aspires to the highest of- 
fice on earth. 

Gen. Horatio C. King has also made a 
report on the subject, which was published 
August 7 in the New York World and oth- 
er Cleveland organs. Gen. King isa mem- 
ber of the governor's staff, and says that 
Mr. Cleveland, after hearing his version of 
the tale, said it was substantially correct. 
There is no doubt that Goy. Cleveland did 
endorse Gen. King’s story. It must there- 





to win the people from looking at the pic- 
ture drawn by the Buffalo Evening Tele- 
graph ! 
Grant that 
vestigations, 


we were mistaken in our in- 
and that the whole truth 
is presented by the candidate's friends— 
and what then? When convincing evi- 
dence that I erred is shown me [ will with- 
draw all errors and correct all misstate- 
ments. But Cleveland's friends have not 
spoken hastily, and it is certain that they 
have said the best they could for him. 
Their damning statements can never be 
withdrawn. So long as [ respect woman- 
hood, so long as [I revere my mother’s 
memory, so long as I honor the memory 
of my wife, so long as I hope for a pure 
and noble life for my daughter—so long 
will I fight with all my might against the 
national endorsement of any man concern- 
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ing Whom I believe the story of Maria Hal- 

ja, either as I have told it, or as it is told 
py Mr. Cleveland’s defenders and apolo- 
ists. 

What chance in life would be given to 
the woman whose friends should say that 
he “was sowing her wild oats” at thirty- 
even, or at thirty-three, or at twenty-five, 
orat twenty? If the woman is to be an 
qutcast, the man should certainly not be 
gothroned. 

Jam one of those peculiar people who 
pelieve that men have no more right than 
women to *‘sow wild oats.” Such sowing 
js and must be hurtful to either, boy or 
irl, man or woman. Whatever odium or 

palty should attach to it should be at- 
tached without regard to the sex of the 
wer. If Grover Cleveland is worthy to 
pe the *‘tirst gentleman” of the land, Maria 
falpin is worthy to sit with him as its 
wfirst lady.” From what I know of both, 
they ave neither of them fit for that rank. 

Women go down into the Valley of the 
shadow of Death and endure the pains of 
pell to give life unto the world. The man 
whose love or lust sends a woman into that 
yalley and subjects her to those pains is 
pound to stand by her in her hour of trial, 
and after—and he shows base unmanliness 
who fails to doit. Let me submit in con- 
clusion a few articles of my creed in rela- 
tion to this whole subject: 

1. The woman whom a man considers 
good enough to be the mother of his child 
jsgood enough to be his wife—although 
she might not be worthy of any other man. 

2, The man who brings a life into this 
world is bound to provide a home for it— 
and there is no real home without father 
and mother. 

3. The man who is responsible for the 
existence of a child is bound in honor and 
by his duty to society and the State, to 
throw the best possible fostering influences 
about it. He is bound to give it his per- 
sonal care, and can be excused for failure 
inthis only by misfortune for which he is 
not responsible. 

4, A child has a divine right to a moth- 
e’s fostering love and a father’s protect- 
ing care. It has a right to the blessed 
memory, during the hard years of later 
life, of the mother’s kiss and the father’s 
benediction. There is no scorn too hot for 
the man who, in perfect health and full of 
power, having selfishly brought a child in- 
tothis world, selfishly refuses it these best 
things. 

5. A child with two parents living is 
not an orphan, and an orphan asylum is 
not the place for it. 

I believe that the American people, as a 
rule, hold to some such general beliefs as 
are formulated above, and that what are 
cardinal principles with the mass of them 
are included in the above. When I find a 
man, at an age when, if ever, he may be 
expected to have his judgment formed and 
his passions curbed, defying these princi- 
ples and defiling the sanctities of life, I 
shall always deem it my duty as a journal- 
ist to tell the people of it, if he seeks their 
endorsement by asking their suffrages for 
a position of trust and honor. If they 
choose him then, that is their business. As 
ajournalist I have always contended that 
there is no sex in sin. I have more than 
once felt obliged to publicly brand the 
male sinner with the brand already applied 
by others to the woman who was his part- 
terin sin. I have been under fire before 
in connection with cases like the present 
one. I knew what to expect when I un- 
masked Grover Cleveland. I expected 
sheers and looked for aspersion of my mo- 
tives. I did not expect that a gentleman 
like I. W. Hl. would join in the sneers 
without taking the trouble to learn whether 
Ideserved them. But that is a small mat- 
ter. I believe that he isan honorable man, 
and that within a year he will regret his 
sneer. [ write now only for the cause of 
purity, in which [ have enlisted; and am 
content to let time and my character take 
tare of my reputation. 

JOHN A. CRESWELL. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1884. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The journey from Cooperstown was made 
through an enchanting region of country, 
up Otsego Lake—the ‘“‘glimmer glass” of 
the Indians; by stage to Richfield Springs, 
thence to Utica by rail, and so, towards 
tvening, to Clinton. Here I was the guest 
of Mrs. O. A. Williams, who dwells in a 
stately mansion with her widowed mother, 
Mrs. Delia A. Avery,—for long years the 
enthusiastic friend of suffrage, and now, in 
her eighty-sixth year, retaining all her fac- 
ulties and her lively interest in all public 
(uestions. In the evening a meeting was 
held in a small chapel. Mr. E. P. Powell 
presided, and although various counter-at- 
tractions lessened the audience, those pres- 
*at were people of weight and influence. 
As the three nembers from Oneida County 
all voted for the bill, we passed a resolu- 
“ion of thanks to them for their efforts, 
and one of demand for the passage of the 
bill next year. 


Saturday I reached Vernon, the home of 
Mrs. J. Elizabeth Jones, well known to the 
readers of the Journal as a stanch advo- 
cate of the cause. Mrs. Jones has also for 
many years contributed valuable articles 
to the agricultural department of the Tri- 
bune, and her success in floriculture is 
abundantly indicated by her cottage home, 
which is surrounded by flowers in a glory 
of bloom. On Sunday evening I spoke to 
a large audience on temperance, and on 
Monday evening, in the same church, ad- 
dressed a smaller number on the direct suf- 
frage question, securing pledges from 
many women that they would vote at the 
coming school meeting. Rev. Charles E. 
Babcock, who presided, especially prom- 
ised his aid. 
‘Tuesday, at Canastota, I was the guest 
of our faithful friend Mrs. Helen M. Jar- 
vis, and in the evening, in spite of the rain, 
the Methodist church was filled by an in- 
terested throng, the Rev. J. W. Whitfield 
presiding. Madison County sent to the 
Assembly a certain Mr. Edward F. Has- 
kell, who saw fit to vote against the bill. 
I spoke earnestly against his re-election, 
and a resolution was passed calling on the 
Senators and members of Assembly to sup- 
port the measure in the next Legislature. 
The next day [ went to the once famous 
Oneida Community, which is also in Mad- 
ison county. Since this establisnment has 
become a joint stock concern, and the peo- 
ple are married, and living, like others, in 
families, there has been less of sensational 
curiosity about its affairs. But it is still 
full of interest as a highly successful ex- 
periment in associate labor. ‘The build- 
ings are pleasingly situated, the grounds 
well laid out, and the people seemed 
healthy, happy, and more than usually in- 
telligent. Mr. C. W. Underwood presided 
over the meeting in the evening. ‘The vot- 
ing members of the community have not 
often cared to exercise their right of suf- 
frage in the past, but [I urged them to do 
their best to defeat Mr. Haskell this fall, 
or secure from him a promise that he 
would favor our bill if re-elected. 
Thursday [ went to Johnstown, Fulton 
County, where Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony are diligently at work on their 
Woman Suffrage History. Arrangements 
had been made for a county convention to 
protest against the member, Mr. Linn L. 
Boyce, who strove to defeat the bill last 
winter. During two sessions the court- 
house was thronged with an attentive au- 
dience largely composed of women. ‘The 
afternoon was devoted to the consideration 
of school suffrage, and a large number of 
ladies pledged themselves to vote at the 
coming election. A Fulton County Suf- 
frage society was formed, with Mrs. Stan- 
ton as president, Mrs. Churchill, of Gloy- 
ersville, first vice-president, and Miss Mar- 
garet Wells, secretary. ‘The evening was 
devoted to legislative action. Speeches 
were made by Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony, as well as myself, and a resolution 
was passed asking the Assemblyman to la- 


bor for the bill. L. D. B. 
aes a 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOTES ON NEW YORK 
- LEGISLATURE. 


New York County is a striking example 
of what brave and faithful work will do. 
It has commonly been thought by those 
unfamiliar with the matter, that the me- 
tropolis would go overwhelmingly against 
us. On a constitutional amendment it 
doubtless would; for that very large num- 
ber who are ready to accept woman’s en- 
franchisement, but do not care for it, 
would mostly abstain from voting, while 
the numerous dens of vice would bring out 
every man they could fetch, by any means, 
however foul. But even when the cause 
seemed most unpopular in New York city, 
au bold and dauntless few have kept alive 
the sacred fire till it has become a blaze of 
light. The many anniversaries held here 
years ago by various suffrage organiza- 
tions; the fifty-two meetings held in 1874 
—'j by the Young Men’s Woman Suffrage 
League; the public meetings held from 
time to time on fit occasions; the monthly 
meetings of the city organizations, at the 
house of the Chairman of our party’s State 
Committee, Mrs. Clemence $8. Lozier, M. 
D., who for twelve years has opened her 
house, not only to the monthly meetings, 
but to many receptions, celebrations, and 
committee meetings beside—which month- 
ly meetings have long furnished a rallying 
point for our friends and a centre whence 
good influences can spread; the persistent 
labors of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake in 
the press, and through social influence; 
the efforts of Mrs. Hannah McLaren Shep- 
ard in the same directions; the labors of 
Mrs. Frances V. Hoilock and the sainted 
Helen M. Slocum; and of a host of helpers 
that space will not let me mention,—have 
all built up a friendly sentiment, especial- 
ly since the writer persuaded the workers 
to base their appeals mainly on the state 
of the great mass of miserable and oppress- 
ed working women in the city; which 
showed itself in 1881, to the surprise of all, 
in a majority vote for our bill by the city 
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stood ayes 11, noes 9; three of the four ab- 
sentees were also favorable. We held a 
meeting against the re-election of the ten 
hostiles, inthe Germania Assembly Rooms, 
and issued an address to the voters against 
them. In making nominations, all the ten 
were dropped (!) except one, Robert Ray 
Hamilton, great-grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton, as much opposed to universal 
suffrage as his ancestor; and him we beat 
at the polls, in a district where his party 
was very strong. making a special canvass 
against him, the writer going from poll to 
poll on election day. Despite the adverse 
pressure of Attorney Gen. Russell's opin- 
ion, the New York delegation, in 1882, 
voted ayes 11, noes 7, doubling the major- 
ity. The six absentees were friendly, and 
but for Russell's opinion, nearly the whole 
delegation would have voted right. The 
liquor-dealers in the delegation, by proper 
management, were made friendly; but in 
1884, the needless and imprudent advo- 
cacy of prohibition, heretofore referred to, 
frightened them, and the delegation chang- 
ed front, voting ayes 8, noes 15, and these 
15 noes beat the bill. Foremost among our 
legislative friends are Senator John G. 
Boyd, the Anti-Monopoly leader, and 
Major James Haggerty, an old Anti-sla- 
very lecturer, but now a ‘Tammany Demo- 
erat; Senators Michael C. Murphy and J. 
Hampden Robb, and Assemblymen John 
C. Brogan, Theodore Roosevelt (who rises 
nobly above his aristocratic training and 
surroundings), James D. MeClelland, ‘and 
Gen. Francis B. Spinola. 
Other counties hereafter. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

New York, Aug. 13, 1884. 
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SARAH PUGH. 

Another abolitionist who bore the heat 
and burden of the long conflict against slav- 
ery entered into rest on the Ist inst. Her fel- 
low-laborers will long remember the 
name of Sarah Pugh. <A few years after 
the organization of the Philadelphia Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society she became one 
of its members; and for many years was 
its presiding officer. In the darkest days 
of that enterprise, her faith and courage 
were unshaken; she serenely confronted 
the violence of mobs, and the more quiet, 
but not more Christian, opposition of 
social circles. 

When an Anti-Slavery Convention was 
driven from the hall in which it assembled, 
and church doors were closed against it, 
Miss Pugh offered for its use (with the 
owner’s consent) the school-room which 
she occupied; willingly perilling loss of 
her property or reputation in the cause of 
the slave’s freedom. 

When the emancipation of the slaves 
mustered out the anti-slavery host, she 
devoted herself to the cause of impartial 
suffrage for man and woman; in which 
she was faithful to the end of her earthly 
life. 

They who knew her personally, whose 
privilege it is to call her their friend, can 
testify to the sweetness and rare unselfish- 
ness of her character. Large-hearted, 
charitable, and patient, she serenely pur- 
sued the even tenor of her way, asking not 
for recognition of herself or her work; 
content to perform, quietly and unobtru- 
sively, her duty as dictated by her own 
conscience. 

She has finished her course, and passed 
beyond our sight; and her influence will 
live in our memories of her. 

MARY GREW. 
- 2 ae -=- 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL will hereafter 
be found for sale at the news depots of the 
Boston railroad stations. 

Mr. Phillip Gilbert Hamerton is getting 
ready for publieation a richly illustrated 
volume on **Landseape.” 

‘To-day the town of Ipswich celebrates its 
quarter millennial. The programme for 
the celebration begins with the ringing of 
bells and the firing of cannon. 

The portrait of Wendell Philips. painted 
by Mr. Frederick P. Vinton, is hung in 
Faneuil Hall, in the baleony, in the rear 
of the clock on the right, entering the hall. 

Do not fail to read the clever article of 

tev. Mr. Barrows, of the Christian Regis- 
ter, found in our paper to-day, in which 
he deals with one of the objections of 
Francis Parkman. 

The old town of Ipswich, Mass, of which 
Gail Hamilton is a native, celebrates its 
250th anniversary of foundation, Aug. 16, 
and Gail Hamilton will read a poem on 
that occasion. 

An edition of the stories and sketches of 
Edmund Quincy edited by his son will 
soon be brought out by J. R. Osgood & 
Co. Mr. Quincy believed—and it was not 
an unreasonable belief—that descriptions 
of scenery and of the minutiw of places 
spoiled a story, and he used to say of his 
**Wensley” that he left them out of it as 
much as possible. Many a modern novel- 
ist might adopt Mr. Quincy’s theory with 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
. the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


Plain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 
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Rev. Robert Collyer and Mrs. Collyer 
are spending the summer at Nantucket. 
At a recent reception in their honor, Pres- 
ident Andrew D. White, of Cornell, and 
Prof. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, were 
present. 

A “Girls’ Union” has been organized in 
San Francisco for the benefit of young 
working women away from their families 
and for those who, through sickness or en- 
forced idleness, may need some timely as- 
sistance. 

The editor of the Golden Rule did a 
good thing for woman suffrage when he 
opened his column to the discussion of 
that subject. Week by week appear arti- 
cles on both sides, to the enlightenment of 
all readers. And that is just what is 
needed. 

To correct a very wide-spread misappre- 
hension, the authorities of Boston Univer- 
sity desire to state that the private school 
known as the **Boston School of Oratory” 
has no connection whatever with the Uni- 
versity, and that persons desiring to pur- 
sue oratorical and related studies in the 
University should address some one of its 
oflicers. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, on the 27th ult , the 
first electric railroad for public use in 
America went into operation, in connec- 
tion with the East Cleveland Street Rail- 
road Company, which has just completed 
amile road. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that the company expects to 
change its entire system, comprising over 
20 miles, into electric roads. 


At Johnstown, N. Y., August 8, a Con- 
vention of the people of Fulton County 
was held at the Court-house to consider the 
County's attitude toward the Woman Suf- 
frage Bill. The attendance was very large. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Mar- 
garet Wells, Miss Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake were among 
the speakers. A resolution was passed 
calling on the Senator and Assemblyman 
to work for the bill. 
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A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery ,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 
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A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
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Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO THE CRITIC. 


BY JEANIE OLIVER SMITH. 


How oft the (fabled) midnight oil 
Has measured thought's pulsations, 

To have some blind reviewer moil 
All fancy's fair creations! 


Mark how the self-styled prophets wait, 
With smile and look sardonic, 

And feebly give the rein to hate, 
From ambush maceronic. 


Some would-be theologian points 
From out his circle narrow, 

And hopes to find loose armor joints 
For every flying arrow. 


A rhetorician’s eyelids ope 
Upon your imperfections, 

And clothed in metaphor and trope, 
He drowns all introspections. 


“Behold my powers !"’ he shouts, nor doubts 
(His egotism sheathing) 

That form alone, with soul left out, 
Is animate and breathing. 


When all the foibles of a craft 
Tired shoulders have to carry, 
What wonder that, so long abaft, 
The wings of longing tarry? 


+o — 


“HE FAILETH NOT.” 


I have tried love, and I have known love fail; 

Have trusted friends, and found that friends forgot; 

Sought help from my own heart without avail— 
“He faileth not,’’ 


Neither by day or night, in age or youth. 

In poverty, und in the fairest lot, 

In sorrow and in joy, His word is truth— 
**He faileth not.” 


If I should let all other comfort go, 

And every other promise were forgot, 

My soul would sit and sing, because I know 
“He faileth not.” 


I cannot tell what winds of God may blow, 
What safe or perilous ways may be my lot; 
But | have little care, for this I know— 
“He faileth not.” 
— Christian at Work. 





a 
THALASSA. 


The low salt marshes are wet with the tide, 
That is creeping softly in 

By brimming creeks, where the dories swing 
On currents that eddy and spin. 


Wave after wave—a glittering host— 
Sets foot on the solid land, 

Stumbles and falls, to rise no more 
At the sound of the sea’s command. 


The foam-flecks thicken far and near, 
And the billows gloom and shine, 

Where the gulls scream loud and stoop to dip 
Their breasts in the singing brine. 


Like a swimmer afloat, a mile from the beach, 
Where the surging breakers roll, 

The slant buoy ranges its cable’s reach 
Over the dangerous shoal. 


In the distance dim, with canvas furled, 
A lone three-master rides— 

Like Neptune’s trident upward hurled 
From his throne ‘neath the tossing tides, 


And hither and yon the coasters go, 
Urged by the strenuous gales, 

Witb the helmsman’s grasp upon the wheel, 
And theirs upon the sails. 


In the lucent firmament above 
The genial sunbeams glow; 

Warm to the heart as the hand-clasp was 
Of the friend of long ago. 


Elixir of life is in the air, 
The flavor of salt, salt seas— 

Wine of the deep that sparkles and pours 
To the spray-drenched Hebrides. 


I have seen it all and breathed it all 
A thousand times before ; 

Yet ever my youth stands waiting me, 
And welcomes me on the shore. 


Buffeting breeze and boisterous seas, 
The birds that scream and are glad— 
They are still the same and the very same 

From my childhood I have had. 


No Ponce de Leon roaming afar 
On a wild and fruitless quest— 

I know where the life-giving fountains are 
To bathe in and be at rest. 


From your rapid inland atmospheres 
Hither, ye dwellers, flee; 

Crying, as cried the hosts of old, 
“Thalassa!—the sea! the sea!” 





iantanncnsslielldanda 
HIS SHIP CAME IN. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


“The fact is, 1 can do nothing till my 
ship comes in.” 

The young doctor’s remark was trite, 
and a trifle untrue. He did not believe in 
the ship nor her expected arrival. He said 
it to his friend the insurance agent to ex- 
plain his inability to solve the problem be- 
forehim. There was a tin sign at the side 
of the tenement-house door—“‘John Smith, 
M.D.” This was his office; front room, 
first flat, in a five-story brown-stone tene- 
ment-house, up-town, east side, New York. 
He had six months before graduated from 
a good medical school, and with hardly a 
dollar in his pocket had settled among a 
better class of the vast laboring population 
of the city. A tiny, ill-paying practice 
had just begun to grow, and if he could 
manage to live for a year or two, he might 
in time nurse the feeble thing into some- 
thing like a fair business. 

However, his complaint was not so much 
of his want of practice as his inability real- 
ly to benefit the people about him. 

‘What these people need is pure air. 
Half their ailments spring from the fact 
that they persist in breathing the air they 
have breathed once before. It lets them 
down from concert pitch, and they suc- 
cumb to every little attack of disease. As 
I said, if my ship came in, and I had mon- 


ey, I might take some of these half-alive 
children and blanched and ailing mothers 
to the country or sea-shore, compel them 
to eat and sleep in tents or in 8 barn full of 
cracks, and thus force them to breathe 
pure air till they were brought to a condi- 
tion in which they could resist disease.” 

**New school, my son. Never pay you 
in the world.” 

“Certainly it is new school. The doc- 
tor’s business is to prevent disease, and I 
could show—if I had the money”— 

At the instant the bell rang. The post- 
man, and a letter with a black border. 

The young doctor opened it calmly. He 
had few relatives. and none very dear. 

**Not bad news, I hope?” said the friend. 

“No; my ship has come; that’s all.” 

‘lhe letter was a formal notice of the 
death of a relative in a distant city, with 
the announcement of the division of his es- 
tate, the young doctor being one of a num- 
ber of heirs to the property. 

Strange are the ways of wills. They ap- 
pear solemn, and are often satirical. This 
will, in which young Dr. Smith was men- 
tioned, gave him, with much flourish of le- 
gal technicalities, a ship—the Orestes. full- 
rigged ship, whereof Burton was master, 
in good serviceable condition, and now on 
the high seas, bound to the port of New 
York with a cargo of jute butts. Why it 
should be a ship and nothing more could 
only be explained by supposing that, in 
dividing the aforesaid relative’s property, 
she was a stray piece that could not very 
well be cut up among the chief mourners, 
and so was handed in a lump, cargo and 
all, to the doctor, who was the least of 
those who mourned. He never knew this 
till long after, when the larger heirs squan- 
dered or wasted and lost their property, 
and came to grief in sundry ways. 

‘The news was so peculiar that the doc- 
tor proposed that they both go out for a 
walk and talk it over. What better place 
fora ramble than the Brooklyn Bridge? 
They took the Third Avenue elevated road, 
and in half an hour were at the City Hall 
station. As they descended the stairs they 
observed an extraordinary crowd of peo- 
ple pouring into the dark and gloomy en- 
trance of the bridge. ‘They spoke to a po- 
liceman at the gate. 

**Big fire on the river. 
from the bridge.” 

“Come on. Let's go to the show.” 

They paid their pennies in the surging 
crowd at the gates, passed under the sta- 
tion, andcame out on the broad walk in 
the centre of the bridge. Ah! A tall col- 
umn of smoke was mounting into the sky 
to the southeast. Every one was hurry- 
ing forward, and the two friends caught¢ 
the spirit of the occasion, and were soon in 
the front rank of good runners. As they 
came out on the bridge above Franklin 
Square a wonderful sight burst upon them. 
The entire bridge was packed with people 
gazing down upon the river below. Op- 
posite, in Brooklyn, a dock covered with 
wooden sheds was a muss of roaring 
flames. Four ships were entangled in the 
destruction, and one had every spar and 
mast outlined in fire against the black 
smoke that rolled up from the burning 
buildings. On every side were tugs push- 
ed close up to the fire, pouring streams of 
white water on the flames, or trying to 
draw the ships in the adjoining docks out 
into the stream. 

Our young men, being tall of stature, 
could see over many of the heads along the 
bridge, and they pushed out through the 
crowd to the New York tower. They 
could now see the whole bridge. black 
with ten thousand people, looking down 
from mid-air upon the fire. With a little 
gentle pushing they managed to get a good 
look-out upon the wonderful scene below. 

“Look! Look! ‘There she goes!, They 
will save her yet!” 

A murmur of admiration sprang from 
the thousands on the bridge, and the tens 
of thousands gathered like swarms of 
black ants on the piers below. Bravery 
and skill never had a grander arena for dis- 
play. The tug-boat men had grappled a 
burning ship with every mast aglow, and 
rigged with ropes of fire, and drew her out 
into the river in the sight of a hundred 
thousand people. A dozen tugs rushed up 
from every side with flashing streams from 
their steam-pumps. Cascades of white 
water rose above her maintop and fell in 
steaming showers upon her blazing decks. 
The swift tide bore all, ship and steamers, 
down stream toward the Battery, and the 
hundreds of craft made way for the grand 
moving fight. Soon the fight swept out 
before the Battery, while murmurs of 
cheers from the piers came faintly up to 
the bridge. 

“It was well done. They have the best 
of her. They will take her over to the Jer- 
sey flats and scuttle her to save the hull.” 

The crowd on the bridge began to be 
suffocating, and as the fire on shore seem- 
_ed to be under control, the young men re- 
turned slowly to the New York side and 
went home. Not a word had been said of 
the good fortune that had befallen young 
Dr. Smith. 


See it first-rate 
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The doctor turned to the morning paper 
at breakfast the next day with a new curi- 
osity. He looked at the list of arrivals 
from foreign ports. Perhaps his ship had 
literally come in during the night. Many 
ships had come, but his was not among 
them. She must be still at sea. Then he 
turned to the weather indications, and won- 
dered what it might be upon the coast. 
‘Light winds off shore.”” She would not 
get in to-day. ‘The fire of the day before 
filled a column, and he read it with languid 
interest till he came to the names of the 
ships burned. ‘Ship Orestes, arrived the 
day before, and burned and scuttled on 
the Jersey flats.” His ship had come in. 

In half an hour he was at the office of 
his friend the insurance man. 

“Heard all about it. Queer, isn’t it? 
Saw your own ship go to the bottom. 
However, she’s all right. She’s lying safe 
in the mud, with only her masts and upper 
works destroyed. ‘The wreckers will have 
her afloat again soon, and the insurance 
will refit her and make her as good as ey- 
or.” 

‘Must [ pay the wreckers, and how 
much will it cost?” 

“Oh, «a thousand or two. You're all 
right. Leave it to me; I'll manage the 
whole affair, collect your insurance, and 
settle up with everybody. They say her 
cargo will be saved, more or less dam- 
aged.” 

“A pretty position for » young doctor 
whose practice does not pay his rent! Will 
the wreckers work for me? Shall I have 
to give notes, or run in debt?” 

‘*How can you? You own the ship, and 
even if she is a total loss, you may still re- 
cover something. ‘The wreckers will not 
attempt to raise the hull unless they see it 
is worth the cost. Leave itall to me; go 
look after your patients, and be thankful 
it is no worse.” 

Within a month the good ship Orestes 
was afloat again. The cargo had been 
hoisted out of her charred and blackened 
hatchways, and she was towed over to 
South Brooklyn to go into the dry-dock for 
examination and repairs. It was there her 
new owner saw her poor battered body for 
the first time since that fatal day when he 
had calmly looked upon her apparent de- 
struction. There was much sickness in the 
miserable stived-up tenements, and being 
very busy, he had trusted the whole busi- 
ness of saving the poor old ship to his 
friend. 

They came to the edge of the vast emp- 
ty dock, and looked at the great bulk of 
the hull. It was, in spite of its stained 
and blackened sides. a noble structure. Its 
form was graceful, strong, and beautiful. 

“I did not know a mere hull could be so 
handsome.” 

**Yes, she’s a very pretty ship, or will be 
when she is refitted and rigged. You'll 
see her yet ploughing the sea under a 
cloud of canvas, and making good and 
profitable voyages for many a year.” 

The young doctor walked all about the 
strange bulk in the dock. He even went 
down the steps, and examined her keel, 
and every part of her copper-coated sides. 
He wanted to go on the deck, but it was 
covered with workmen tearing up the 
charred planks, and the air was filled with 
a choking dust. Fora long time he sat on 
the top step of the basin gazing at his ship, 
and dreaming of a new and wonderful voy- 
age he could make, now that she had real- 
ly come in. 

At last he said to his friend, **‘How much 
shall I have left after all the bills are 
paid?” 

“Very little. I am negotiating now to 
charter her on such terms asT can. You 
will have to go shares with some one on 
the first voyage, for there will be nothing 
left to pay for fitting her out. If we get 
her well rigged, we shall be fortunate.” 

“Then she shall not sail again. I have 
another use for her.” 

It took six weeks to mature the doctor's 
plans and carry them out. His friend pro- 
tested at first, and said it was a crazy 
scheme, and in the end consented to assist 
in trying the experiment. 

She was certainly a most extraordinary 
craft. The two decks below had been 
cleaned and neatly boarded over. The 
main-deck had been repaired and extended 
for five feet over the sides all round, which 
made a great level platform high above the 
water, and upon this was erected a one- 
story flat-roof house the whole size of the 
deck, and with many large windows along 
the sides. Rows of large ports were cut in 
the sides of the hull, and within, the en- 
tire ship was fitted up as a hotel. The 
dining-rooms, parlors, and offices were in 
the house on deck, the chambers on the 
deck below, while the kitchen and servants’ 
rooms were on the deck under these, and 
the hold was filled with ballast to make the 
hull rest easy and rather low in the water. 

A tug-boat was chartered, and the ab- 
surd and singular-looking hulk started 
down the bay upon a crazy voyage, with 
hope for a cargo and a foolish young doc- 
tor fora pilot. That's the way the news- 
paper men put it, and it certainly looked 





as if they were right. She sailed, and she 
sailed, or, more correctly speaking, she 
loitered unwilling, with much foam under 
her lofty bows, after the little tug down 
the bay, away to Sandy Hook, and out to 
sea, in search of—what? Nobody save the 
owner and his friend could guess. 

Three hours’ steaming brought the un- 
gainly, mastless craft off Long Beach, and 
about two miles from shore. ‘The tug 
threw off her line, and presently, with a 
mighty splash, the two enormous anchors 
dropped from the bows of the ship. ‘The 
rattling chains ran out full length, and then 
she swung round, and with her head to 
the southwest breeze lay motionless upon 
the blue water. 

Around on three sides, the glorious sea, 
sparkling and just moved by slow, solemn 
rollers that seemed to slip past the ship in 
rhythmie procession. To the north, the 
low beaches glistening in the sun, with oc- 
casional gleams of white surf. The pretty 
hotel and the cottages seemed a fairy city 
along the shore. Behind were the wide 
meadows—a greener sea, fringed with dark 
woods, and backed by the blue hills be- 
yond. 

The captain of the tug had been paid for 
his services, and not without a smile of de- 
rision he steamed off for town, leaving 
the new captain-doctor with his curious 
crew, out of the immediate reach of laws, 
customs, and the code of ethics. In a 
medical sense, he was beyond the influence 
of schools. Moreover, being at sea, he 
was captain and absolute master of all on 
board. He was free to carry out his own 
ideas. ‘The situation was certainly pecu- 
liar. 

For the first two hours nothing happen- 
ed. The tug disappeared off toward Rock- 
away. Sundry steam-ships and _ vessels 
skirted the horizon to the south, and a 
stray fisherman sailed his schooner com- 
pletely round the ship, and then steered 
for town, with the remark that all the fools 
were not vet dead—which most aptly ap- 
plied to himself. 

Below and on the deck none were idle. 
There were maids preparing the bed-rooms, 
waiters cleaning and arranging glass-ware 
and china, and, below, the cooks were ar- 
ranging stores and preparing their great 
kitchen for business. Down in the hold 
were great stores of good things, deeply 
suggestive of various mercies yet to come. 
So busy was the ship's company that they 
failed to notice a small white steamboat 
creeping along the shore to the west. She 
came nearer, and at last startled every one 
on the ship with her whistle. The nurses, 
maids, and waiters were all called on the 
main-deck, where the gangway stairs se- 
cured to the ship’s side entered the ship 
through a door cut in the overhanging 
deck. The steamboat was soon made fast, 
and the plank was thrown out to the little 
stage at the foot of the stairs. 

Then upon the deck of the ship came a 
strange, melancholy procession — women 
and children, pale, sick, miserable, per- 
haps dying. On stretchers, in arms, sup- 
ported by the waiters, or carried on pil- 
lows, they poured out of the cabin of the 
steamboat in a sort of frantic eagerness to 
reach the ship. They had already on the 
voyage down met the strong angel of the 
sea. The silence, the purity, the sweetness 
of the ocean was upon them. It was like 
new medicine. ‘To think they were to live, 
to sleep, to be night and day upon the 
water, far from the uproar and squalor of 
the town, was a new hope. 

How sweet and soft the beds! How 
pleasant the open windows looking on the 
water! How gentle the murmur of the 
waves lapping the ship’s glistening sides! 
How refreshing the fragrant air! How 
delicious the breath of the sea! And oh! 
the wonderful savors from the dining- 
rooms! What hints of health and happi- 
ness everywhere! 

“One child died on the way down,” said 
the captain of the steamboat. 

“Bring it to the upper deck,” said the 
doctor. *‘Let us see what the sea will do 
for it.” 

They laid it on a pillow on the open, 
breezy deck, with a sunshade held over its 
white face. It seemed very still, and the 
mother sat on the deck beside it, silent and 
hopeless. For some time nothing happen- 
ed, and then it sighed. 

‘*Half an hour more in town would have 
finished it. Take it to its room. It will 
live.” 

The steamboat went away and left its 
weary cargo already better, and either 
very sleepy or very hungry, for which ev- 
ery one was thankful. 

Did it work? Was the young doctor's 
idea a success? It worked in a wonderful 
way. The hospital was a success. None 
died, and all got well in the most surpris- 
ing manner. It was the quiet and the ab- 
solute perfection of the sanitary arrange- 
ments, for there was the sea for a drain. 
It was, above all, the pure air. It was 
forbidden to close the ports day or night, 
and if any were a-cold, more blankets 
were piled on their beds, and a screen was 
put up to keep away the too boisterous 





breeze. For three days not a craft came 
near the good ship, and then two of the 
women were so much better they wished 
to go ashore. A signal was put up, and 
in about au hour a steam-launch put out 
from Rockaway Inlet and came alongside, 

Just as might be expected, the whole 
thing was in the newspapers, xccompanied 
by many foolish editorial remarks on the 
crazy doctor and his floating hospital, 
The young man could afford to smile, 
His first patients were going home— 
eured. The friend, who had staid on 
board to help and see the thing fairly 
started, went back to town with the re. 
covered patients, and then the hospital 
settled down to its regular business. 

How prolong the wondrous tale? Every 
one recovered, and a more hearty, health. 
ful, and happy set of people were never 
seen than the women and children who 
staid all day on the vast open deck of the 
good ship Orestes. Of course the news 
spread. The returning patients were in- 
terviewed, and told all about it. Report- 
ers steamed down to inspect the new hos- 
pital, and the medical journals were filled 
with details and much good advice to the 
captain-doctor. The Homceopaths claim- 
ed with great show of reason that the 
cures at the hospital were directly trace- 
able to their special principles. ‘The Allo- 
paths, with loyal candor and more words, 
certified that every cure on the ship was 
plainly to be attributed to their particular 
principles. As for the captain-doctor, he 
smiled in a cheerful way, and poliiely in- 
timated to the reporters that he was be- 
yond immediate control of the schools and 
on the high seas. Would they have some 
beef tea, or graham crackers, or Nestle’s 
Food for Infants? Perhaps they preferred 
Imperial Granum? Help themselves, but 
do not speak to the man at the wheel. 

One day » steam-yacht pulled up along- 
side. Was the captain on board? Would 
he step down in the yacht? In a little 
‘abin, surrounded by every luxury, lay a 
woman in a wasting disease. 

**Doctor,” said the owner of the vessel, 
“this is a relative. She wishes to board 
with you till she recovers, and she persists 
she will recover in your wonderful hospi- 
tal. What are your terms? You must 
take her, for money is not a considera- 
tion.” 

“TI will take her. It was for this I an- 
chored my house in the sea. My terms 
are, of course, high, but my house is a 
cure of itself.” 

So the first boarder came to the hotel. 
Within a week there were ten more. 
Within a month not a bed could be hired 
for love or money. The ship was a tre- 
mendous success. Even the perfectly 
healthy applied, but none were admitted 
unless really needing the healthful influ- 
ence of the sea, or the soothing peace and 
‘alm of this quiet home far from shore. 
It was now June, and the new hotel and 
hospital, three-fourths full of paying pa- 
tients. was reaping a goodly harvest for its 
owner and captain. Never had the old ship 
sailed on a more prosperous voyage. ‘The 
demand for rooms in such a splendid home 
on the rolling deep was such that every 
one wondered why so many of the best 
rooms were always occupied by poor 
people who paid nothing for board or med- 
icine—stop a bit: there was no medicine, 
except for emergencies, on the ship: the 
sea was the one tonic for all. 

‘They are my partners,” said the cap- 
tain ‘They made the ship, in a business 
sense, and I shall always have a certain 
number of free beds.” 

The sea was usually quiet, and the ship 
as motionless as a house ona rock. After 
storms and in rough weather she rolled 
slightly, but it did no harm. and if any 
were seasick, they quickly got over it. and 
were none the worse. ‘The life on the ship 
was joyous and active. ‘There was always 
something going on. Games on deck to 
entice the patients out of doors, books to 
read, and social meetings every evening in 
the spacious saloons. No one eared to go 
ashore. and the daily ferry that ran be- 
tween the ship and Rockaway found more 
peopie waiting to go out than to come 
back. 

At this point the incredulous reader re- 
marks that this is all fiction. No such 
ship was ever anchored off Long Beach. 

It would be in all the papers, and every 
one could see it from the shore or from the 
excursion boats. Such a hospital never 
was launched. Quite true. If it had 
been, there were no need you should read 
this story.—Harper’s Bazar. 

on 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN GEORGIA. 





A recent incident down in Georgia illus- 
trates the progress of women’s emancipa- 
tion in the South, where the liberation of 
women from the assumed superiority of 
men has been regarded as a detested Yan- 
kee notion. The Georgia teachers have 
been holding a State Convention, and one 
of the questions before them was whether 
the State should be asked to favor the e& 
tablishment of a technological school at 
the State university, or whether its whole 
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fund should go to the common schools. 
The Convention contained male and female 
graduates of the University, and they all 
favored the technological school. One of 
the greybourds on the other side of the 
ease criticised this element as nothing 
but “*women young and old,” and intimat- 
ed that they did not know anything. When 
he got through, Miss Kate Massey rose 
and defended the right of her sex to be 
there and to cast an intelligent vote. The 
man who had made the attack on them 
had the bad taste to ask if she knew what 
a technological school was. She replied 
with such an explicit answer and discus- 
sion of the subject as showed her familiar- 
ity with it, and administered a fitting re- 
buke to masculine conceit. She sat down 
amid hearty applause. ‘Teachers’ Conven- 
tions have proved early forums for the 
loosening of woman’s tongue. Once, many 
years ago, Davies, the editor of mathemati- 
cal text-books. was presiding over a Con- 
vention, when a female teacher who 
thought she knew something about the 
subject under discussion, rose and address- 
ed the chair. No notice was taken of her 
by the presiding officer. A man got the 
floor. Again the woman tried to speak, 
but another man got the floor. At length 
somebody, with more gallantry than the 
chairman, called his attention to the fact 
that a woman had something to offer. 
‘What does the lady want?” squeaked out 
Mr. Davies,in a thin, raspy voice, as 
though she could not possibly presume to 
be allowed to present her own thoughts. 
She got in her speech, but that was the 
way the pioneer efforts of women to speak 
for themselves were met.—Spring/field Re- 


publican. 
— 2o* —_—— 


HUMAN SPONGES. 


Editors could a tale unfold of the way 
some people get their advertising done for 
nothing, and lawyers could tell of tons of 
legal advice given by them without receiv- 
ing the slightest acknowledgment, pecu- 
niary or otherwise. Doctors, also, are 
the victims of these questioners. Men old 
in the tricks of these friendly sponges 
manage to evade them, but the young edi- 
tor, lawyer, or doctor, though he knows he 
is being defrauded, has not the courage to 
cut short the confidential chat, by saying 
that he hopes to make his living by receiv- 
ing pay for that which his friend expects 
to get for the asking. 

No one expects a carpenter, blacksmith, 
jeweller, or uty one who plies a trade, to 
do the smallest job for nothing, and yet 
those who willingly pay for such labor 
seem to think they have done nothing of 
which to be ashamed if they “manage” to 
get legal or medical advice without hav- 
ing to pay for it. 

And among women the fault is as great. 
Women who make their living by dress- 
making, millinery, teaching fancy work, 
or painting, are daily imposed upon by 
friends and strangers who come to them 
for suggestions and advice about material, 
shades, designs and patterns, defrauding 
the worker of hours of valuable time with- 
out a thought of paying for the advice 
given, and often do not even thank the 
person for the suggestion which she has 
spent time and money in acquiring. 

Strange to say, these sponges are often- 
est found among those who could well af- 
ford to pay for what they want: and 
stranger still is the fact that they would 
resent with the greatest indignation a re- 
fusal to oblige them, or an intimation that 
they were taking advantage of another's 
politeness, and thus getting for nothing 
that for which the giver has a right to ex- 
pect something more substantial than mere 
thanks.— Minnie W. Armstrong, in St. Lou- 
is Magazine. 


ind 


A WOMAN COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS. 


Miss Mary F. Seymour, a well-known 
stenographer and law-reporter of New 
York city, has been recently appointed 
Commissioner of Deeds for New Jersey by 
Governor Abbett, of that State. She was 
the first woman who ever took testimony 
in a New Jersey court, and is well known 
to the bar of that State as well asin N.Y. 
city. Her first petition for an appoint- 
ment as Commissioner was declined on the 
ground that the law as then existing did 
not allow the appointment of a woman. 
Through the influence of friends, a law 
was passed by the present Legislature mak- 
ing women eligible to that office. ‘The 
friends of this bil! had a hard fight to carry 
it through, and their names are held in 
grateful remembrance by those who be- 
lieve in the advancement of woman. Miss 
Seymour is managing a large business in 
stenographic work and type-writer copy- 
ing, in which she employs ten regular as- 
Sistants. It is transacted in four offices, 
located in two different buildings, and con- 
sists of a number of departments: law and 
lecture reporting; type-writer and pen 
copying; a bureau for supplying stenog- 
raphers, type-writing operators, and copy- 
ists to lawyers and commercial houses ; 
furnishing stenographers temporarily to 
authors ; and revising and preparing manu- 





Also a school for in- 
struction, called the “Union School of 
Stenography, ‘ype-writing, and Book- 
keeping.” All vacancies in the business 
are supplied, as far as possible. from the 
school. 

Besides her other duties, Miss Seymour 
has found time to prepare for the use of 
her pupils a series of exercises embracing 
the forms employed in every kind of busi- 
ness in which stenSgraphy or type-writing 
is used. Many of the operators in these 
oftives can take dictation on the type-writer 
at a speed equal to a moderately fast steno- 
grapher. This mode of dictation has be- 
come so popular that Miss Seymour's of- 
fices are frequented by editors, authors, 
lawyers, and others, who read their com- 
positions directly tu a type-writing opera- 
tor. Stenographers have long since adopt- 
ed this method almost exclusively for ex- 
tending their notes. Miss Seymour has a 
large acquaintance among authors and 
publishers. Being highly educated and of 
tine literarv taste, she is very popular as 
an interviewer in confidential cases. She 
‘an report a rapid desultory conversation 
in short hand with perfect ease, and pre- 
sent a copy of the rough notes, shorn of 
their literary as well as grammatical im- 
perfections. 


script for the press. 
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AUNT ELIZA IN JERSEY CITY STATION. 


‘Aunt Eliza” is known and called so by 
the army of employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company that work about the 
station on the Jersey City side. For thir- 
ty-five years this old colored woman has 
been the stewardess of the ladies’ room. 
She is now sixty-five years old, and says 
she was ‘*born and baptized into the Epis- 
copal Church.” She never misses church 
nor a weekly service. No matter what the 
weather is, Aunt Eliza will leave her post 
long enough to attend to her church du- 
ties. She reads her Bible all of her spare 
moments, and when at work scrubbing, 
she is forever crooning a hymn in the pe- 
culiar style of her race. 

During the rebellion she assisted num- 
bers of colored people who were journey- 
ing from the South, and did all she could 
for the comfort of soldiers who passed 
through the station. She has seen deaths 
and births in this great depot, which is the 
gate to so many different tracks. She is 
always ready to help or wait on the sick: 
to assist mothers who are travelling with 
infants and perhaps a family of other chil- 
dren. She has a kind word of sympathy 
for the fatigued, and never forgets a face. 
There is a wide field for such a woman in 
a great railway station, and Aunt Eliza 
sustains her position admirably. 

-@@e  — | 
OPIUM IN CIGARETTES. 


A prominent chemist of Elmira, N. Y., 
collected for a Pittsburg chemist for analy- 
sis a dozen packages of the mostJprominent 
and high-priced cigarettes to be had. ‘The 
considerable quantity of opium found in 
these standard brands was astounding. The 
universally recognized bondage resulting 
from the use of opium in any form, espec- 
ially by smoking or absorption, renders 
the murderous design and the sharp lesson 
to be drawn terribly plain. c. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Florence Marryatt (Mrs. Rose Church) is 
coming to this country expressly to deliver 
her prize conundrum lecture, ** What Shall 
We Do with Our Men?’ 

The Philadelphia Society for alleviating 
the miseries of public prisons has just is- 
sued for the current year its annual! jour- 
nal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. 
It reviews the work of the Society against 
the incarceration of children and youths 
with old criminals. 

Ruskin says: ‘For more than twenty- 
five years of my life T would not believe 
that women could paint pictures. But I 
was wrong in that established conviction. 
Women can paint. I am quite subjugated, 
converted: my ideas entirely overthrown 
by Mrs. Butler's ‘Waterloo.’ [ have found 
her to be a great artist, and have the pro- 
foundest admiration for her.” 

“Woman” and “lady” are terms much 
mixed in their use. Jfarper’s Bazar says: 
“Asa grand generic distinction, ‘woman’ 
should be used when the realities of life 
and character are treated of. ‘Lady’ 
should be used to express the outside char- 
acteristics, the conditions of cultivated so- 
ciety, and the respectful, distant and chiv- 
alrie etiquette which society claims for 
women when members thereof.” 

The Buffalo Express, which supported 
Grover Cleveland for Governor two years 
ago, and congratulated him immediately 
after his nomination for President, now 
asks leave to withdraw the congratulations. 
since neither the Governor nor his Demo- 
cratic friends have taken any step to con- 
tradict the stories put in circulation about 
his moral leprosy. ‘The Express says: -‘In 
all sincerity, for his own sake, we wish 





that Mr. Cleveland had been defeated at 


Chicago.” 

Gov. Abbott, of New Jersey, was bathing 
at Long Branch a few days ago, when the 
graceful swimming of a young lady who 
had ventured out beyond the line of break- 
ers attracted the attention of the prome- 
naders on the beach. Upon turning to 
come in, the young lady’s strength was ex- 
hausted, and she disappeared. She rose to 
the surface, and struck out bravely, but 
again she sank. Gov. Abbott swam to her 
side, and placing his arm beneath the 
young lady, gracefully assisted her to 
shore. She thanked the Governor, 
laughed and cried hysterically, and then 
fainted. After caring for her, the Govern- 
or re-entered the water. 

‘lwo marks of progress at the Madison 
meeting should not be overlooked: 1, A 
number of colored teachers from Washing- 
ton and the South, men and women, some 
of them conspicuous for their ability, 
were present at the meeting, indicating the 
beginning of that consummation devout- 
ly to be hoped for; viz., the instruction of 
the colored race by teachers of their own 
color. 2, The education of women re- 
ceived marked attention. Not only was 
there a large delegation of distinguished 
women present, but they were recognized 
on all committees; several of them pre- 
sented papers; many entered into the dis- 
cussion of topics; and one lady, Miss Sa- 
rah Doyle, of Providence, R. I., presided 
at a large and important evening meeting. 
—Journal of Education. 

Mrs. Hendricks shines in soviety. In 
Washington she was a great favorite. 
Abroad, she received and accepted with 
grace much attention, and in their little 
home in Indiana she is one of the leaders 
of the ‘‘best cireles.” Both she and her 
husband are reputed generous and consid- 
erate of the poor. Neither has had, at any 
time in life, an opportunity for display and 
ostentation, neither the position nor the 
means being at their disposal ; but in good 
old-fashioned style, without fear and with- 
out reproach, they have walked along the 
highway, sometimes in the broad light of 
publicity, often in the calm seclusion of 
domesticity, making no enemies, but fas- 
tening to them with hooks of steel a very 
few friends, who stick closer than the tra- 
ditional brother. 

I have known Judge Abbott since 183s, 
perhaps more intimately than any other 
man, because to know a Jawyer intimately 
is to try cases against him, where all 
the qualities, good and bad, are brought 
out. Ihave known him as judge. I once 
spoke of him as a know-nothing.- That 
was misinterpreted. I meant to say he 
was appointed by a know-nothing govern- 
or. It was at a time when there was an 
attempt to make non-partisan appoint- 
ments. I have the liveliest memory of his 
course in the war, when I was leaving the 
State with the militia upon the first call. 
He forced into my hand a very considera- 
ble sum of money and said: **You will 
have some poor fellow wounded or in dis- 
tress; use this for him.” After this he 
sent his sons to the war among the earli- 
est, and lost three as bright and intelli- 
gent young heroes as any that ever laid 
down their lives for the country. I have 
nothing but good to say of Judge Abbott 
in every relation of life, as husband, fath- 
er, judge, and friend. I simply doubt 
whether the Democracy wouid do so wise 
a thing as to nominate him for governor 
of Massachusetts.—B. F. Butler. 

A conjunction between a habit of unlaw- 
ful pleasure and the maintenance of a 
strict, resolute equity and truth is very sel- 
dom, we should almost say is never, real- 
ized. The man of forbidden indulgence 
in the prosecution of his objects has a 
thousand degrading fears to encounter, 
and many concealments to practise: per- 
haps low and unworthy artifices to which 
he must descend; and how ean either his 
honor or his humanity be said to survive, 
if at length in his heedless and impetuous 
eareer he shall trample on the dearest 
rights and the most sacred interests of 
families? With us it has all the sacred- 
ness of a moral aphorism that the sobrie- 
ties of human life can never be invaded 
without the equities of human virtue also 
being invaded. ‘The moralities of human 
life are too closely linked and interwoven 
with each other, that if one should be de- 
tached, the others might be left unin- 
jured and entire; and so no one ean cast 
his purity away from him without a vio- 
lence being done to the general moral 
structure and consistency of his whole 
character.—Dr. Chalmers. 





SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 

Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Kents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 


Rowe’s Wharves 
LADIE WANTED TO DO OUR FANCY WORK 
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Betrex THan Diamonps, and of greater value 
than fine cold, is a great tonic and renovator like 
Kidney-Wort. It expels all poisonous bumors 
from the blood, tones up the, system and by act- 
ing directiy on the most important organs of the 
body, :timu'ates them to bealthy action and re- 
stores bealth. It has effected many warvellous 
cures, and for all Kidney diseases and other kin- 
dred troubles it is an invaluable remedy. 
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Pvxiry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by ali druggists. 


JAMES PYLE 


PEARLINE 


we BEST THING KNOWN ‘ 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 

















MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
litis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 6 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in poh and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily ; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; hus done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two wecks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds, In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism, Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. ‘The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that ney could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Abie to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
«verything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


A New Book for Classes, Schools 
and Choirs. 


By W. O. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 
Price 60 cts., or $6. per doz. 





All teachers of SinainG CLaAssEs of all descrip- 
tions, are invited to examine this new Criass Book. 
192 pages. The Elements contain an ingenious Modu- 
lator, good explanations, the Manual signa and 124 
Exercises. There are 57 Glees and Part Songs, 25 
Hymn Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems, and 4 
Chants. Surely a well filled ‘and practically useful 
book to the teacher at a moderate price. 


SINGING ON THE WAY, 


A truly worthy and good book for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS and SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


By Mrs. BELLE M. JEWETT, assisted by 
Dr. J. P. HOLBROOK. 


Price, 35 Cents. 


public a few months, just long enough to be tested, 
and has received unequivocal praise from the persons 
best able to judge. It is of the shape and size of the 
well-known “‘GosPeEL Hymns,” and admirably fitted 
for a Vestry or Social Meeting Singing Book as well 
as for the Sunday school. 

175 of the best Songs and Tunes. 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 





Men. this paper. EUREKA SILK CO., Unionville, Ct 


SINGING ON THE WAY has been before the | 
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MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btreet, 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEABES, es 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be eocemmnedated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdomi)..! supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 
The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ceurse. To 
secure atill more Serenge results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional deyree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf wy 2 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica! education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mase 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, iocluding u- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Kegistrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the ae for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colieges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or t, add 

Barah Hackett St 











,M.D.,8 y 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thure- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At bree 

ears graded cours: of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped ’hysiologica}, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

CHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th mo nth (Sept.) 9th, 











1884, Apply early to ensure admissiun. ‘or Cata- 
logue and ful rticulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mase. 





NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-second year) 
will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD’S ISLAND HOMCZOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are-open for all students, For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMANN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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or Moss Rose of 44 or 
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us your address and mention this paper, we 
you our Club Book containing a complete 
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VOTING AND FIGHTING. 


Francis Parkman, the historian, on the 
7th inst., wrote as follows: 

To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you please insert the enclosed, 
which contains my views concerning what 
has been called ‘‘the brute force argu- 
ment” on the woman suffrage question? 

A paragraph has been shown me in your 
issue of the 17th, in which, by omission of 
the essential points, a wholly incorrect im- 
pression is given :— 

The advocates of woman suffrage have 
ridiculed the idea of any connection be- 
tween voting and the capacity to fight, 
Their attitude in this matter shows the 
absence of reflection on questions of gov- 
ernment or the inability to form rational 
judgment upon them. In fact, it is with 
nearly all of them a matter, not of reason, 
but of sentiment. 

The human race consists of two equal 
parts, the combatant and the non-combat- 
ant; and these parts are separated by the 
line of sex It is true that some men are 
permanently disabled from fighting, and 
others may be disabled in one year or one 
month, and fit to bear arms in the next; 
but the general fact remains that men are 
the fighting half of humanity, and women 
are not. Fundamental laws are made in 
reference to aggregates of persons, and 
not to individual exceptions; and it would 
be absurd to exact a surgeon’s certificate 
of military competency from every voter 
at the polls. It is enough that he belongs 
to a body which, as a whole, can and will 
fight. The question remains, what has 
this to do with voting? It has a great 
deal to do with it, and ..bove all in a gov- 
ernment purely popular. 

Since history began, no government ever 
sustained itself long, unless it could com- 
mand the physical force of the nation; 
and this, whether the form of government 
was despotism, constitutional monarehy, 
or democracy. ‘The despot controls the 
ariny which compels the people to obey: 
the king and parliament control the force 
of the kingdom, and the malcontents dare 
not rise in insurrection till they think 
they have drawn away an equal or great- 

er share of it. Finally, the majority ina 
democratic republic feels secure that its 
enactments will take effect, because the 
defeated minority, even if it does not re- 
spect law, will respect a force greater than 
its own. But suppose the rg to con- 
sist chiefly of women. ‘Then, legality 
would be on one side and power on the 


other. ‘The majority would have the law, 
and the minority the courage and 
strength. Hence, in times of political ex- 


citement, when passions were roused and 
great interests were at stake, the majority 
—that is, the legal authority—would 
need the help of a standing army. With- 
out such support, the possession of the 
suffrage by the non-combatant half of the 
nation would greatly increase the chances 

of civil discord. Once in our history, a 
minority rose against the majority in the 
belief that it could outtfight it. This 
would happen often, if the minority, as in 
the supposed case of woman suffrage, had 
not only the belief, but the certainty that 
it could master the majority. It may not 
be creditable to human nature that, if we 
would have a stable government, it is nee- 
essary to keep the balance of power on 
the side of law; but the business of gov- 
ernment is to shape itself to the actual, 
and not the ideal or millennial condition 
of mankind. 

Suppose, again, a foreign war in which 
the sympathies of our women were enlist- 
ed on one side or the other. Suppose them 
to vote against the judgment of the men 
that we should take part in it; or in other 
words, that their male fellow-citizens 
should fight whether they liked it or not. 
Would the men be likely to obey? 

Yours truly, F. PARKMAN. 

Rey. 8S. J. Barrows makes the following 
courteous but crushing rejoinder: 

BULLETS AND BALLOTS. 

An incidental reference in the Christian 
Register of July 17 to Mr. Francis Park- 
man’s views on, woman suffrage has called 
forth from that gentleman a statement 
which we cheerfully publish. At the risk 
of being charged with ‘tan absence of re- 
flection on questions of government, or the 
inability to form rational judgment upon 
them,” we find ourselves obliged to dissent 
from Mr. Parkman’s conclusions and the 
arguments by which they are enforced. 
We do this with more confidence, because 
Mr. Parkman's argument is not original 
with him, and therefore cannot claim the 
inspiration of his gifted pen. It is an ar- 
gument long familiar to advocates of wom- 
an suffrage, and one which grows weaker 
and weaker every year, as brains take the 
place of brute force both in the science of 
war and in the science of government. 

Our objection to this argument is, first, 
that it is essentially barbaric. It assumes 
that the ruling state of society is a state 
of war instead of a state of peace. It as- 
sumes that martial force is to be the 
arbiter in moral and intellectual questions. 
The history of barbarism furnishes abund- 
ant support for this position, and this his- 
tory too often repeats itself in our own day. 
But there is another lesson which humani- 
ty is getting by heart, and that is that no 
amount of brute force can permanently 
impede the progress of ideas or prevent 
the final award of justice. Ideas cannot 
be knocked down with bludgeons or riddled 
with bullets. Wounded justice like crush- 
ed truth will rise again. Men are learn- 
ing the futility of wars; that it is not eco- 
nomical to decide questions by force which 
ought to be decided by law. Nations as 
well as individuals feel the pressure of the 
Eternal Conscience. 

At this stage of the world’s progress, 
therefore, to declare that the human race 
consists of two equal parts, the combatant 
and the non-combatant, and to assume that 
the functions of government are only to be 
exercised by the first, is to revert to the 
barbaric foundation of society, is to kick 
conscience and intelligence out of office. 
Government founded on such a basis is 
fundamentally false and practically inse- 
cure. 





As a matter of fact, the suffrage line is 
not definitely drawn between the combat- 
ant and non-combatant classes. There are 
countries with immense standing armies, 
the soldiers of which have little or no pow- 
er to vote. ‘There are, on the other hand, 
sixty-five thousand non-combatant Quak- 
ers in Great Britain and America. It is 
not enough to say that they belong to a 
class that can and will fight: the fact is 
that they do not and will not fight. If there 
is any validity in Mr. Parkman’s argu- 
ment, these sixty-five thousand Quakers 
have no business at the polls. England 
utterly ignores this supposed law that on- 
ly combatants shall legislate, by having a 
woman for a ruler, whose long and suc- 
cessful reign is a familiar proof that wom- 
en may efliciently administer the highest 
offices that any government can bestow. 
In our own country military competency 
is not declared by law among the qualitica- 
tions of the male voter. When the ques- 
tion of woman’s voting arises, however, it 
suddenly becomes necessary to insist on 
it! 


Mr. Parkman admits the absurdity of re- 
garding this test in any but a general way. 
“It would be absurd,” he says, with much 
truth, *‘to exact a surgeon's certificate of 
inilitary competency from every voter at 
the polls.” But why absurd? Simply be- 
cause voting is not purely or mainly a 
physiological question; because also, the 
test of military competency would disfran- 
chise a vast number of citizens who can 
not bear arms; because, further, citizen- 
ship in a democratic republie is founded 
not upon the conditions essential to war, 
but upon those essential to peace. When 
we have subtracted the exceptions from 
this **fundamental law,” there is seen to 
be very little of it left. Mr. Parkman 
practically abandons the non-combatant 
line with its confessed absurdity and falls 
back upon the sex line. His argument, 
here reiuced to its lowest terms, is simply 
this: Men should vote because they are 
men; women should not vote, because they 
are women. The logic of the sentence is 
much improved by dropping the irration- 
al negative. 

Mr. Parkman implies, with a seriousness 
that amazes us, the possibility of a war be- 
tween the sexes, if the suffrage is extend- 
ed to women. ‘lhe chances of such a con- 
fliet may be measured by the chances that 
the universe will fall into chaos when 
woman suffrage is adopted. In such a 
war, woman would necessarily become a 
combatant. Mr. Parkman thus shows 
that woman suffrage would eventually re- 
move the disability against which his argu- 
ment is directed. Mythology reports to 
us such a conflict of the sexes. We are 
now asked to believe that woman suffrage 
would make it real. The Amazons made a 
very creditable fight. Should they appear 
again upon the field of political mytholo- 
gy which Mr. Parkman prophetically con- 
structs, their chances of victory under the 
lead of such a stalwart as Miss Lulu Hurst 
would be substantially increased. They 
would find that by crooking their finger on 
a trigger they cguid kill the Grecians a 
thousand yards away. By simply pulling 
a string at the end of an iron tube charged 
with a certain black powder, they could 
hurl a mass of iron a distance beside which 
the stone throwing of the Homeric heroes 
seems as child's play. They would find 
lightning, dynamite and steam gallantly 
offering their services to make up any lack 
of brute force. They would discover the 
truth of Gen. Crook’s words to the West 
Point graduates, that in modern conflicts 
brains are more important even than bul- 


lets. We hope, however, that the Amazon 
will remain back in the fabulous ages 


where she belongs. 

Mr. Parkman supposes a foreign war in 
which the sympathies of our women were 
enlisted on one side or the other. ‘Suppose 
them,” he says, ‘‘to vote against the judg- 
ment of the men that we should take part 
in it; or, in other words, that their male 
fellow-citizens should fight whether they 
liked it or not. Would the men be likely 
to obey?” It is easy by a supposition to 
change theoretically the whole constitu- 
tion of the universe: it is not so easy to 
bring about the result. Mr. Parkinan will 
wait in vain for an opportunity to write 
the history of a period when the judgment 
and feelings-of one sex on political ques- 
tions or any other questions, for that mat- 
ter, shall be arrayed entirely against the 
other. Women do not act as a unit in 
such matters any more than men. ‘The 
differences which separate them on practi- 
eal questions are as strongly marked as 
those which separate men. Were women 
allowed to vote in the presidentigl election, 
we should have women Democrats, wom- 
en Republicans, and women Independents. 
We can conceive of no device by which 
one party should capture the whole sex. 
Mr. Parkman may be able to imagine ¢ 
case in which the women of the United 
States should be overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of war, while their husbands, broth- 
ers, and lovers, whom they wished to sac- 
rifice, should be overwhelmingly against 
it: we confess an inability to imagine it 
ourselves. The converse of this proposi- 
tion is just as unthinkable. Whenever the 
women of this republic earnestly and ra- 
tionally unite in demanding anything, a 
sufficient number of men will be found to 
agree with them. If we are not mistaken, 
Mr. Parkman himself has confessed his 
willingness to grant women the suffrage as 
soon as he is convinced that they want it. 

But our greatest objection to the argu- 
ment for suffrage based on military compe- 
tency is that it utterly ignores the more 
than equivalent service which women ren- 
der to the republic. Take the last war, for 
instance. Did the men on either side sac- 
rifice any more in the cause they adopted 
than the women? If it was a sacrifice for 
a son to go to the war, was it not an equal, 
in many cases a greater sacrifice, for the 
mother to have him go? No bullet pierced 
a soldier’s body that did not enter a wom- 
an’s heart. Or are wounds to the affec- 
tions not to be numbered in the great cost 
of the war? In the South, the loss of home, 
property, and the severe privations which 
ensued fell upon men and women alike, 
and were borne as heroically by one as by 





the other. Inthe North, a vast army of 
women engaged in the noble work of the 
Sanitary Commission, giving sacrificially 
of their time, substance. and strength to 
cheer and comfort the soldier. Like min- 
istering angels, they smoothed the dying 
pillow in the very midst of the havoc of 
war. ‘The loss of life was greatly mitigat- 
ed by the sanitary and hospital service of 
women. So important was this relief work 
that we may safely say no future army of 
any magnitude would be complete with- 
outit. It was a work done by non-com- 
batants. Every woman in the hospital 
saved the need of sparing a soldier from 
active service. 

Every army does vastly more eating than 
fighting. Is the work of the woman who 
stays at home to run the farm less neces- 
sary than that of her husband who carries 
his musket to the front? In Germany, 
thousands of women are farm laborers. 
A large part of the army is thus fed by 
non-combatant women. 

But an army has a heart as well as a 
stomach. If its courage cannot be kept 
up, it is of little use to supply it with am- 
munition. If Julia Ward Howe had com- 
manded a brigade, she could not have done 
more to save the Union than by writing 
her “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Its 
inspiration was worth a whole arsenal of 
bullets. Harriet Beecher Stowe in her 
kitchen wrote a proclamation of freedom 
for the slaves of which Lincoln’s was but 
the echo. No sword wielded in the contest 
was mightier than this woman’s pen. Yet 
Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Howe are technically 
non-combatants, and are therefore to have 
no voice whatever in the legislation of the 
country they have helped to save. They 
are taxed to support the State, but have no 
share in the disposition of the money they 
put into its treasury. 

The absurdity of making military com- 
petency a test of suffrage in individual 
cases has been graciously conceded by Mr. 
Parkman. ‘This concession robs the rest 
of the argument of its validity. A still 
greater absurdity lurks in the implication, 
inseparable from this argument, that wom- 
en are not as essential to the existence of 
the republic as men! If the ballot is given 
to woman, it must be not by virtue of her 
ability to perform the duties which be- 
long to men, but by virtue of her abil- 
ity to perform the duties which belong 
to women; by virtue of those personal 
rights and privileges which she may en- 


joy and those obligations which she may 


accept without unsexing herself. The 
women of the nation are the educators of 
its youth. As such, they are its truest de- 
fenders. Shall 2 mother have no voice in 
selecting those who are to preside over the 
instruction of her children simply because 
she does not carry a musket? Once con- 
cede that she may vote for the school com- 
mittee, and her right follows, logically and 
ethically, to vote on all other subjects that 
affect her interests. 

We have given so much space to a refu- 
tation of the musket argument against 
wouian suffrage, not because of its intrin- 
sic force, but because of the respected 
name by which it is urged. Ina barbaric 
or purely militant state of society, that ar- 
gument would naturally have predominant 
influence. But government to-day, espec- 
ially in our own republic, is not founded 
on martial law, but upon principles of so- 
cial and civil justice, which, however im- 
perfectly they may be developed and ap- 


plied, still have an immediate relation to 
the sacred rights of the individual. Even 


Homer, writing in a remote age, was not 
willing to leave the impression that mar- 
tial force was to be the controlling element 
in society. It was bright-eyed Athene, the 
daughter of Zeus, who gave brazen Ares, 
the god of war, such a terrible thrashing 
that he bellowed loud as nine thousand 
warriors. And Father Zeus, whose sym- 
pathy he craved, thought that it served him 
right. It is decreed that intelligence, which 
Homer detined in a feminine form, should 
ultimately conquer brute force. When 
Athene asks for the ballot, Ares had bet- 
ter step out of the way. 

Finally, we agree with Mr. Parkman 
that government should be practical, that 
it should recognize actual conditions. It 
is the actual injustice done to women under 
our present political arrangements that 
most demands redress. ‘There is, too, an 
ideal condition of things towards which 
all government should move, and which 
only the political materialist can ignore. 
‘There is an ideal righteousness to be real- 
ized in human society, and that righteous- 
ness will not be fulfilled until women help 
to fulfil it. There is an ideal condition of 
government, and that condition will not be 
realized until women are allowed to fulfil 
their duties toward the State as they should 
be allowed to fulfil them in the home and 
in the church. 6. J. B. 


—_—__—_¢e-¢-e- 
SILK CULTURE FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 


The woman's department of the N. E. 
Institute Fair is receiving attention from 
the South and West. Silk culture will be 
largely represented, through the collection 
of Miss Nellie Lincoln Rossiter, of Phila- 
delphia. This is the largest private col- 
lection in the United States, and embraces 
specimens of cocoons and reeled silk from 
every State in the Union; also from Italy, 
France, ‘Turkey, Japan, and China, and 
specimens of cocoons from wild silk 
worms feeding on the leaves of oak and 
ailanthus trees. Miss Rossiter has hun- 
dreds of thousands of silk worms at work. 
Her pamphlet on silk culture has reached 
the fifth edition, and is issued at the rate 
of 8000 copies a year. Her stock of silk 
worms is the finest in the country, and she 
controls the egg market. A great majori- 
ty of the cocoons of this country, are 
grown by women of the Southern States, 
and exhibits are expected from North and 
South Carolina, where women are large 
proprietors and active workers, sending 
large quantities of cocoons to Paris an- 
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nually. ‘There will also be specimens 
of silk culture from Texas and Iowa. 

From 1830 to 1840, silk was raised in New 
England with good success. Some of the 
work done in Williamsburg, Mass., in 1835 
will be shown. The specimens of silk— 
raw, dressed and colored—are pronounced 
as fine as Italian silk in quality. It is 
hoped that a practical demonstration of 
this industry will cause a revival of the 
work throughout New England. Miss 
tossiter says: **With all the vast natural 
resources, and so suitable a climate as that 
of the greater part of this country we 
should lead the world in the production of 
ail raw materials and in our manufactures. 
The millions of dollars yearly sent abroad 
to purchase raw and manufactured silk 
should be retained at home, adding to the 
wealth of our land. The soil and temper- 
ature of nearly all of our States are well 
adapted to raising both the silk-worm and 
its food. Silk isin demand; here we can 
raise it. ‘I'he culture of silk particularly 
commends itself to women and children of 
the rural districts. It is an occupation of 
intelligent and moral bearing, not interfer- 
ing with household duties, but utilizing 
spare, and often wasted, time. It is light, 
pleasant, healthy, interesting and profita- 
ble, and families engaging in it can materi- 
ally add to their income each season. We 
have over 400 silk mills in operation in this 
country, an open market for cocoons at fair 
prices, and the food for the worms growing 
in every State. The cost of starting the in- 
dustry is trifling, for the first year only, af- 
ter which it costs nothing to continue it.” 
Women who desire to exhibit work of any 
kind will receive full particulars in regard 
to space, power or location, on application. 
Goods intended for the department can be 
forwarded after Aug. 12, addressed ** Wom- 
an’s Department, Institute Fair, Boston, 
Mass.” 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. the latest mu- 
sic is received: For the Piano, ‘lhe Cy- 
press Polka.” by F. Scotson Ck: wk; “In the 
Silvery Moonlight,’ * Reverie by Le Baron; 
“Happy be Thy Dreams,’ >a transcription 
for piano or organ by Aug. Loumey ; ** Mol- 
lie, the Rose ‘of Glendea,” also by Aug. 
Loumey ; ; “Serenade,” for four hands, by 
Frangois Behr. op. 221, No. 5; “O. K. 
Galop,” by Carlo Mora; “Fairy Wed- 
ding Schottische,” **Fairy Racquet Schot- 
tische,” ‘Belles of the Stage Schottische,” 
and “Shadows and Sunshine Mazurka,”— 
these four pieces arranged by Edwin Chris- 
tie; “Fete Militaire,” a Moreeau Brillante 
by Sidney Smith, op. 130; *Ernani Pot- 
pouri,” for Violin and Flute and Piano, ar- 
ranged by Sep. Winner. Songs: ‘The Red 
Searf,” words by G. W. Southey, music 
by Theo. Bonheur; ‘Turret Chimes,” by 
Nella and Jacques Blumenthal; **A Lord 
May Go Wooing,” by J. Endersohn and 
L. Denza; ‘Well Shout for Blaine and 
Logan,” by Rev. Erasmus W. Jones and 
G. Elmer Jones; ** The Porters on the Pull- 
man Palace Cars,” by Chas. G. Amsden and 
Geo. Phillips; “Fifty Years ago, Dearie,” 
words by H. L. D’Arey Jaxone, music by 
Mrs. L. Moncrieff. 





SPECI. AL ° OTICES. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


A Mass Convention in the interest of General Re- 
form will be held under the auspices of the Fraternity 
of the White Cross, at the C wi » Meeting Grove, Lake 
Pleasant, Montague, Mass, oosac ‘Tunnel Route), 
Sept. 5th 6th, and 7th. ‘The a day will be given to 
Woman’s Suffrage and Equal Rights. Mrs. Isabella 
Boecher Hooker, Mrs. Clara A. Field, Dr. Salome 
Merritt and J. Clegg Wright, the great Spiritualist 
orator from England, will be the leading speakers on 
these topics, followed by free conference. 

JOUN ORVIS, Secretary, F. W. C. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars, Enquire at this office. 


El izabeth J. French M. rt Address for July 
and August will be Winter Harbor (Maine). 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. ILAstines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For eat- 
alogue address NATIV’L ‘T. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IL) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 











A home school of high grade. Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as others do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex- 
pense, 8400. NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata- 
logue, please mention this publication. 





C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR: GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into thy 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High. Street, fy 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad. 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible py 
the Boston X Maiue and Eastern Railroads, one hour, 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the seq. 
side. The best advantages, in music and ps ainting, 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils 4, 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by vermission.—Moses Woolson, Esq, 
Concord, N. H.; i. Thos. Gaftield, Boston, M; Us.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
| * Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Mig 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. Ww. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampsbire. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1st. ; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. ’ Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sty 
dents are also admitted to Clinies in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap, 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLAC ‘KWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


1@™ If you DESIRE & BECOME 
« TEACHER of ELOCUTION 
send fur circular of Boston School of Elocy. 
VALTER K. FORBES, 
149 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


New | NEW BOOK! , 


Crazy 
Stitches | (ives fll instruc | Patchwork 


inch block and over 100 NEW STITCHES. Price 25 cts, 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam. 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 ets, 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Bands, Door Mats, 












tion. 











——_$___.., 


Ladies’ 
Gloves, Aprons, 
Sheetings, Syringes, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 





Good News for the Ladies, 
NO STAIRS T TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO.7 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 


BAKING | 
MATINEE 


2704 P.M. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE WP°G 


45 SUMMER ST. 
Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 





47 


To show the superiority 
| of the 


_ ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE 


over all other makes we are 
gion COOKING EX- 
HUBITIONS at our store 
pone pre by an e ape 
enced cook, and cordially 
| invite the public to come in, 
| see us work, and eat our 
products, 
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Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Sun 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 

68 & 70 Summer Street, 

BOSTON. 


1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers 


We shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
the 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store /® 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washin® 
ton Street, 


DRESS A. T. FOCG, 
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